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HE American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 

the Deaf, a scientific and scholarly body, was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York in 1890 “for the purpose of promoting 
instruction in speech to all deaf children throughout America.” 


In December, 1908, the Association took over and is now continuing 
the work of The Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of 
Knowledge Relating to the Deaf. 


The two institutions labor to keep alive in the deaf the most precious 
acquisition of the human race, the faculty of speech, to the end that no 
child in America shall grow up dumb because of deafness ; to obtain equal 
opportunities, educational or otherwise, for the deaf; correctly to inform 
the public regarding this great class of our population, who number some 
89,000 according to the last census; and to conduct research work into the 
general subject of deafness and the problems arising therefrom. 

The membership of the Association includes representatives of every 
system of teaching speech to the deaf that is now extant, as well as aurists, 
psychologists, scholars, scientists, philanthropists, the deaf themselves, and 
all investigators into or thinkers upon the general subject of deafness and 
its phenomena. 

The Association accomplishes its work, namely, the promotion of 
the teaching of speech to the deaf and the diffusion of cognate knowledge: 

1. By publications, including monographs end The Volta Review, 
an illustrated monthly magazine of general and technical interest, all the 
receipts from which are devoted to the purposes of the magazine itself or 
to furthering the work of the Association. 


2. By the maintenance of the largest technical library of its character 
in the world. The library is located at the Association’s home, in the Volta 
Building, Washington, D. C., and is open to the free use of all members. 

3. By conventions, at which all the leading specialists in problems 
relating to the deaf meet for an interchange of views and for the delivery of 
addresses, which are later published. 

4. By the preparation of exhibits for the purpose of enlightening the 
public as to the character, the importance, and the progress of the work 
done by the Association. 

5. By contributing toward the maintenance of a normal class of in- 
struction at the Clarke School, Northampton, Mass., a sum which last year 
was in excess of the total revenue derived from membership dues in the 
Association. 

6. By providing a clearing house of information through its executive 
ofices in the Volta Building, at Volta Place and Thirty-fifth street, 
Washington, D.C. This correspondence department is under the super- 
vision of Frank W. Booth, the general secretary of the Association. 

7. By maintaining a Teacher’s Information Agency, which is free to 
members. Last year the Information Agency received about 70 applica- 
tions from teachers, and the number of inquiries for teachers was in excess 
of this supply. 

8. By the preparation and circulation of exhaustive statistics and 
information relating to the deaf. 

9. By such additional research work as the Association’s resources 
will permit. 

The annual dues are $2 and the fee for a life membership is $50. 
There is no entrance fee. 

All members of the Association are entitled to its magazine, The Volta 
Review, free of charge for the period of membership; to a reduced rate on 
its publications; to the free use of its library, and to all information collateral 
— purposes of the Association which may be in the possession of its 
officers. 
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THE CONFERENCE OF BRITISH TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


HE Seventh Biennial Conference 

of British Teachers of the Deaf 
was held in Manchester, July 24-28, 
under the auspices of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of the Deaf.’ In the 
words of an official reporter, “The pro- 
ceedings throughout were characterized 
by a spirit of deep earnestness, and in 
the opinion of most of those present the 
papers and discussions reached a higher 
intellectual and practical level than ever 
before.” ‘Through the courtesy of the 
Chairman, Mr. A. J. Story, THe Review 
has been put in possession of the papers 
read at the conference. It is to be re- 
gretted that all of these papers cannot be 
published in full; but the following di- 
gests and abstracts will at least give the 
reader the main thought of the speakers, 
and all papers in their entirety will be 
accessible to the public in book form in 
the near future. Copies of the printed 
proceedings, when issued, may be ob- 
tained from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
F. G. Barnes, Residential School for the 
Deaf, Homerton, N. E., London. 

Lord Sheffield, President of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of the 
Deaf, addressed the conference on “The 
State of Deaf Education in Great Brit- 
ain.” Lord Sheffield’s paper dealt ex- 
tensively with the educational problems 
peculiar to England and Wales. In the 
course of his remarks Lord Sheffield 
expressed the opinion that “ultimately 
four-fifths at any rate of the deaf will 
have to be taught in boarding schools.” 
This prediction was deduced from the 
small proportion of deaf school children 


"See Tur Review for June, rort, p. 168. 


to the total population, considered in 
connection with the fact that a proper 
grading requires a school with a mini- 
mum enrollment of 80 to go. 

Lord Sheffield also said that he con- 
templated for the education of the deaf 
“that its organization must hereafter 
partake of a national character . . . 
ultimately under the direction of the 
Board of Education.” 


‘THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


Dr. W. H. Addison, of Glasgow, and 
Mr. G. Sibley Haycock, of London, both 
dealt with “The raining of Teachers 
of the Deaf.” Dr. Addison said: “I 
have always maintained, and still hold 
strongly to the position, that it is upon 
the personality of the teachers, rather 
than upon the particular method they 


- employ, that the success or failure of 


any school depends.” The speaker out- 
lined the scheme for training teachers 
for the primary schools in Scotland, and 
gave a synopsis of the method of train- 
ing teachers of the deaf which he would 
favor. This method contemplated tak- 
ing well-educated boys and girls of about 
sixteen and giving them mixed teaching, 
study, and association with deaf school 
children for three years in a school for 
the deaf, after which they would be sent 
to a college, where they would be occu- 
pied for two years more with practise 
and study. 

Mr. Haycock’s paper gave the requi- 
sites for an efficient teacher and for an 
adequate course of normal training. 
After describing the present means of 
training teachers of the deaf in England, 
and showing that all these means had 
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defects, Mr. Haycock detailed the new 
scheme of training proposed for the 
Fitzroy Square College, of which he is 
the head. The basis of the new scheme 
is, in Mr. Haycock’s words, as follows: 

“With the purpose of enlarging the 
scope of the course of training provided 
at the Fitzroy Square College and mak- 
ing it satisfy all essential conditions, ar- 
rangements are being entered into with 
one of the London training colleges for 
elementary teachers whereby the Fitz- 
roy Square students can receive the 
academic side of their training at that 
college, and so be prepared in both gen- 
eral and professional subjects.” 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


“Higher Education for the Deaf’ was 
considered by Mr. F. Ince Jones, B. Sc., 
of Northampton. Mr. Jones said, in 
part: 

“Tt is hardly worth while to point out 
that deaf boys and girls are capable of 
receiving and benefiting by higher edu- 
cation. It may not be out of place to 
remind you of the cases in this country 
of Mr. Mackenzie, who recently took his 
degree of Bachelor of Arts at Cambridge 
University; of Miss Hull’s pupil, who 
graduated at Dublin; of Mr. Farrar, 
F. G. S., who passed the Cambridge 
local examination with honors in clas- 
sics and mathematics, subsequently ma- 
triculated at London University, and 
has edited and practically rewritten the 
standard work by his old master, Mr. 
Arnold, on the education of the deaf ; of 
Mr. Maddison, who has already passed 
several stiff examinations, and will soon, 
I hope, obtain the very difficult diploma 
of A. R. C. S. at Royal College of 
Science ; of Mr. Douglas Irvine and Mr. 
Lynton Mallet, who continued study at 
Edinburgh and Oxford universities, re- 
spectively, and of the long string of 
names of deaf men and women who not 
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only graduated at Gallaudet University, 
but at the end of their course have filled 
honorable positions as teachers, editors, 
civil servants, official botanists, micros- 
copists, engravers, draughtsmen, archi- 
tects, recorders, chemists, and bank 
clerks.” 

Mr. Jones described at length the 
course of study given at Gallaudet Col- 
lege, and told of his own work at the 
High School for the Deaf of Northamp- 
ton. The speaker deplored the lack of 
facilities for the higher education of the 
deaf in Great Britain and the necessity 
which oftentimes compelled a pupil to 
go to work before his education had 
been completed. He also proposed a 
course of higher education, consisting of 
such subjects as modern languages, lit- 
erature, general history, natural science, 
agriculture, and art subjects, including 
design, metal-work, wood-carving, three- 
color process, sculpture, etc. 

Mr. W. Nelson read a paper on “In- 
dustrial Training,” an abstract of which 
appears in this month’s Industrial De- 
partment. A number of abstracts from 
other papers read at the conference ap- 
pear on the following pages. 

The resolutions mentioned in the June 
number of THE Review as having been 
filed for consideration were all passed 
after keen discussion. In addition, a 
special general meeting of the National 
Association of Teachers of the Deaf was 
held for the purpose of further consider- 
ing the article on the “Deaf and Dumb” 
in The Encyclopeedia Brittanica, and a 
resolution was adopted declaring its 
opinion that the article did not give an 
“impartial statement of the facts relating 
to the oral method of instruction, or to 
day schools established for the educa- 
tion of the deaf.” The meeting ex- 
pressed the hope that in any future edi- 
tion all sides of the work of educating ] 
the deaf may have equal treatment. 
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THE MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOL-CHILDREN’ 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE MEDICAL INSPECTION OF DEAF CHILDREN—HOW 
TEACHERS MAY CO-OPERATE—IMPORTANCE OF PROPER CLASSIFICATION 


BY JAMES KERR LOVE, M. D. 


Aural Surgeon, Glasgow Royal Infirmary ; Aurist, Glasgow Institution for the Education of the Deaf; 
Medical Correspondent of ‘‘ The Volta Review ”’ 


HE medical inspection of school 

children has proceeded far enough 
to enable one to estimate (a) its value 
as at present carried out; (b) the extent 
to which its scope may have to be 
widened. 

At present the kind of work which is 
done is as follows: The children are ex- 
amined on entrance to the school and 
two or three times during their school 
career ; nurses assist the school doctor in 
the examinations and supervise the per- 
sonal hygiene and cleanliness of the 
children. Cases of infectious disease 
are found to account for a large number 
of absences from school, sometimes a 
sixth or more of the children being ab- 
sent on this account during the year. 
Skin diseases are found to be common, 
ringworm as a rule heading the list. 
Treatment forms no part of the work 
of the school doctor. The parent is noti- 
fied of the defect or disease discovered 
and asked to get medical advice. In this 
way dirty heads, defective vision, dis- 
eases of the ear, of the nose and throat, 
of the skin, and of the teeth are brought 
under the notice of the parent. 

In addition to this function of point- 
ing out the existence of disease, with the 
object of getting the parent to undertake 
the necessary treatment, necessitous chil- 
dren are fed. As a rule no treatment is 
undertaken by school boards or educa- 
tion committees, and often the treatment 
recommended is not carried out by the 
parents. 

Such is school inspection, and there is 
no doubt that much good is being done 


‘Abstract of a paper read at the Seventh 
Biennial Conference of British Teachers of the 
Deaf. 


by it. Dirty children come to school 
somewhat cleaner ; hungry children, after 
getting a good dinner, take more interest 
in school work, and it is probable that 
in some cases the influence of the im- 
proved child is felt in the home. But 
this must be exceptional, the rule being 
that the home and the home environ- 
ment do more to make the future man, 
both physically and morally, than the 
school does. To point out that disease 
exists and not to treat it is not curing 
the sick child; to clean the child and 
send him back to a dirty home does not 
help either the child or the home much; 
to educate the child in a palatial modern 
school and to send him back for eighteen 
out of the twenty-four hours to a slum 
tenement is poor education. 

The only result of medical inspection 
which has not to be heavily discounted 
is the feeding of poor school children. 
The child’s dinner is a sound investment, 
however poor his home or however care- 
less his parents be. It is becoming a 
truism that medical inspection must be 
followed by the medical treatment of 
school children. Even with treatment 
added we have only the second link in 
a long chain of reforms which have for 
their object the betterment of the school 
child. But treatment is urgent, and if 
it is to be thorough and not wasteful of 
the time of the child it must be under- 
taken in or near the school. In cities, at 
least, there must be school clinics with a 
competent staff of nurses and doctors. 
No plan by which the hospitals as at 
present situated and organized will 
suffice. The efficient treatment of the 


diseases affecting school children is the 
first great issue raised by the medical 
inspection of school children. 
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THE WELFARE OF THE CHILD OUT OF 
SCHOOL 


In order to define clearly the second 
issue raised by the medical inspection of 
school children, one must look for a mo- 
ment at the material to be inspected— 
the children. In the poorest districts of 
most large cities—in the East End of 
the city of Glasgow, for instance—the 
population is undergrown, poorly nour- 
ished, under the average height, and the 
death rate is high. The children are 
rickety, many of them have tuberculous 
disease of the bones and glands, and the 
child death rate is very high. I do not 
stay to prove these statements; that has 
been done over and over again. Nor do 
I stay to examine how much of this re- 
sult is due to individual causes, how 
much to overcrowding, how much to 
poor or wrong feeding, how much to 
abuse of alcohol, etc. All these causes 
operate, and they nearly always co-oper- 
ate. At the out-door department of the 
Glasgow Royal Infirmary I have ex- 
amined nearly 20,000 cases of ear dis- 
ease, the majority of them children, and 
nearly all the children of the very poor, 
and I have become increasingly im- 
pressed by the fact that this combination 
of overcrowding and poverty is respon- 
sible for most of the ear disease sent to 
such hospitals, and that such disease is 
ey destructive, both to hearing and to 
ife. 

What I want to emphasize here is that 
these results, often referred to as physi- 
cal degeneration, are, so far as they have 
been observed, not handed down from 
one generation to another, but are wiped 
out with the birth of each generation, 
which writes its history on what, to 
begin with, is a clean sheet. If this be 
true, the raising of a healthy race be- 
comes a hopeful if not an easy problem, 
and the responsibility of each generation 
for the welfare of its own children be- 
comes enormously increased. 

To prove the truth of the thesis here 
stated it is necessary to show— 

_1. How and when degeneration and 
disease affect children. 
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2. That even the poorest children are 
usually born without the evidence of 
either degeneration or disease, and that 
when disease is really hereditary, it is 
of the kind that affects rich and poor 
alike. 

I take the second question first. That 
the children of the slums are nearly all 
born healthy—as healthy and free from 
disease as the children of the well-to- 
do—is a statement which, at first sight, 
seems incredible; but it has been proved 
to be true again and again. I advance 
it now and give fresh proof, not because 
fresh proof is necessary, but because the 
figures I submit, when placed alongside 
these which show how and when de- 
generation begins, have a special bearing 
on the subject of the medical inspection 
and treatment of school children. 

The Maternity Hospital of Glasgow 
is situated near the Cathedral, and near 
the Royal Infirmary, where for 20 years 
I have worked amongst the poorest 
classes of the city of Glasgow. Both 
the hospital and the infirmary are the 
nearest charities of their kinds to the 
poorest districts of the city, and yet, al- 
though the children frequenting the in- 
firmary are tuberculous and rickety, in 
large proportion the children born in the 
Maternity Hospital are nearly all healthy 
and come quite up to the average for 
weight." 

We now come to the other question: 
How and when do degeneration and dis- 
ease affect school children? I quote 
from an inquiry into the physique of 
Glasgow school children, conducted? by 
Dr. A. K. Chalmers, the medical officer 
of health for the city of Glasgow. Dr. 
Chalmers says: 

“T should like, further, to ask your 
attention to the results of the analysis 
when we attempted to grade the chil- 
dren according to the size of the house 
in which they lived. This forms a most 
suggestive part of the inquiry. Grading 
them as belonging to one room, two 


Dr. Love here cites a number of statistics 
and references. 
?In the winter of 1902-03. 
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rooms, and three rooms or more, the 
average height of the girls from one- 
apartment houses is 43.4 inches, from 
the two-apartment houses, 49.2 inches, 
and from three apartments and upwards, 
50. The average weight of the girls from 
one-apartment houses is 48.8 pounds, 
from two-apartment houses, 56 pounds, 
and from three and upwards, 58 pounds. 
In boys corresponding differences are 
shown. In those from one-apartment 
houses the average height is 47.7, from 
two-apartment houses, 49, and from 
three apartments and upwards, 50. The 
average weight of boys from one-apart- 
ment houses is 52.9 pounds, from two- 
apartment houses, 56.6, and from three- 
apartment houses and upwards, 59.6 
pounds. All this suggests that when we 
talk of one, two, and three-roomed con- 
ditions of living we are dealing largely 
with the conditions of an economic 
standard; that just as people live in a 
one-roomed house, so it might be said 
that they are clothed and fed in a one- 
roomed manner. That is, they are defi- 
cient in house-room and in food; but as 
affecting the children, at least, this latter 
is of most importance, although the evi- 
dence would seem to point to unsuitable- 
ness rather than lack of quantity in the 
foodstuffs as most requiring attention.” 

Comment on Dr. Chalmers’ figures is 
needless. He refers to the high death 
rate amongst the children of the occu- 
pants of very small city houses. In this 
connection I would state that in my 
work as an aural surgeon I treat a great 
many cases of tuberculous disease of the 
ear amongst poor children. The classi- 
cal signs of this disease are copious dis- 
charge, enlargement of the glands about 
the ear, and paralysis of the side of the 
face corresponding to the affected ear. 
The facial paralysis is permanent, be- 
cause the nerve is almost always de- 
stroyed. I am speaking of young chil- 
dren of one, two, and three years of 
age. And yet we scarcely ever have 
facial paralysis amongst school children. 
The reason for this is that tuberculous 
disease of the ear in children nearly al- 
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ways kills before the school age. Post- 
mortem examination shows that the dis- 
ease, which often starts in the ear, soon 
becomes general, and that such children 
die of general tuberculosis (of the brain, 
chest, or abdomen, or of all these to- 
gether), even if operations have eradi- 
cated the disease from the temporal bone 
in which the organ of hearing is placed. 
Thus for the dark side of the picture. 

The other side is shown when we re- 
move degenerating children at the be-— 
ginning of school life to a healthy envi- 
ronment and feed them well. At present 
perhaps the institutions and schools for 
the deaf afford the best illustration of 
the effect of such removal. Most of the 
Glasgow children admitted to the Lang- 
side Institution are from very poor fami- 
lies and very small houses. They have 
been underfed, badly clad, and have had 
too little sunlight and fresh air, and yet 
after a year or two of residence in the 
institution they equal in height, weight, 
and chest measurement the children of 
the middle-class school across the road 
from the institution. Even when poor 
deaf children are not removed from 
their homes, but are carefully fed by the 
school authorities, as they are in Leeds, 
they rapidly improve in physique and 
approach the normal in height and 
weight. It would almost seem that 
should a child weather the greater dan- 
gers attending poverty and overcrowd- 
ing during the first five years, he will 
turn out average in physique if we only 
feed him well. 

Whether in the long run poverty and 
overcrowding would produce a smaller 
child we do not know. I fear and be- 
lieve they would. If an acquired char- 
acteristic ever becomes hereditary, it 
does so very slowly. The high death 
rate amongst slum families tends to ex- 
tinguish them, and the population of the 
slums is constantly being recruited from 
the country. But it must be a great in- 
centive to social and educational reforms 
to know that the children of the slums 
are of the material from which a healthy 
race can be raised at once. 
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We turn now to 


THE MEDICAL INSPECTION OF DEAF 


CHILDREN 


I think the death rate amongst very 
young deaf children is less than amongst 
very young hearing children, because the 
families into which congenitally deaf 
children are born are smaller than hear- 
ing families, and because a little deaf 
child is the object of more anxiety and 
of greater solicitude than is a hearing 
child. Except for the less developed 
brain, and therefore smaller head, the 
deaf child is, so far as physique is con- 
cerned, quite like the hearing child of 
school age—say 6 or 7 years—and if 
deaf children of school age.are well fed 
and housed the death rate amongst them 
is almost nothing. 

The presence of deafness and the pre- 
sumption of ear disease past or present 
raises these points: 

How should the hearing of a deaf or 
hard-of-hearing child be tested? 

What are the evidences of ear disease 
in a deaf child? 

You will expect me to deal with these 
questions from the teacher’s point of 
view and not from that of the medical 
expert. 

he only test of any real value for the 
hearing of a school child is the human 
voice. Shouting and ordinary conversa- 
tion may both be used, but the best test 
is whispered speech, the whispering tak- 
ing place at the end of the expiration. 
Forced whispering may be made of al- 
most any loudness, but the whisper made 
by the air emitted from an almost ex- 
hausted chest is for adults singularly 
uniform in loudness. 

Using such whispering as a test, I 
have formulated the following rule, 
which may be called the “six-foot rule.” 

When a child cannot hear whispered 
speech with at least one ear at six feet, 
he cannot with advantage remain in a 
class of an ordinary elementary school, 
and when an adult cannot hear whis- 
pered speech with at least one ear at a 
distance of six feet, he cannot without 
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— conduct the business of daily 
life. 

Such a rule is, of course, not absolute, 
I have a patient now, aged 17, who does 
not hear whispered speech at a yard, and 
yet she was top of her form last month 
in the Girls’ High School in Glasgow. 
Again, I sometimes meet adults who lip- 
read so successfully that they conduct 
business with less than a six-foot range 
for whispered speech. But the rule is a 
useful one in practise when applied to ‘ 
the average child or adult. 

Amongst deaf-mute children the de- 
gree of deafness cannot be tested by the 
whisper. The human voice or a bell will 
elicit proof of the presence of any useful 
hearing. 

If you want to find the position of the 
hearing island in deaf mutes, you must 
use a much more elaborate apparatus, 
such as the tuning-forks. I do not think 
we fully appreciate the value of residual 
hearing in deaf mutes. Even when it is 
above the speech area, and when no re- 
sponse to voice is given, it is of use, 
because some of the overtones of the 
child’s own voice are heard by him and 
help him to a more natural voice. They 
guide his remaining sense of the pitch 
of his voice. 

All tests should be applied so that the 
child cannot see the instruments of the 
operator, and control tests which emit 
no sound should form part of the ex- 
amination. The ears should be tested 
separately, the ear not under examina- 
tion being closed by the finger of an 
assistant. 


SYMPTOMS A TEACHER SHOULD WATCH 
FOR 


We are now to look at the evidences 
of ear disease in a deaf child. 

So far as the teacher is concerned, 
there are two: 

(1) Discharge from the ear and (2) 
habitual mouth- breathing. Discharge 
from the ear may be so copious as to 
trickle out of the ear canal and lie about 
the auricle. In this case nobody can 
mistake it; but it may be so slight that 
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it never comes to view and can only be 
described by the help of the aurist’s in- 
struments. The presence of soft wax 
or what appears to be such does not 
prove that there is no discharge. What 
I see referred to by a medical officer of 
schools as “slushy wax” is often a mix- 
ture of wax and matter. In any case of 
doubt, always have the ears examined 
by an aurist. 

Habitual mouth-breathing is nearly al- 
ways a sign of ear disease. Nearly all 
mouth-breathers have poor hearing when 
they are accurately tested. The cause of 
the wrong breathing is most commonly 
blocking of the back of the nose by 
adenoid growths, and very often these 
growths are associated with enlarged 
tonsils. In a deaf-mute child the re- 
moval of such growths will not restore 
hearing; but if any serious attempt is 
being made to teach the child orally, the 
removal will make for better articulation, 
and in any case the restoration of nasal 
breathing will improve the general health 
and will give a look of greater smartness 
to the child’s face. 

Deaf children differ from hearing 
children in these points, apart from the 
presence of deafness and its conse- 
quences : 

1. They have worse eyesight (see ap- 
pendix, “The Deaf Child”). 

2. There is a larger number of men- 
tally deficient children amongst them— 
about 15 per cent (“The Deaf Child”). 

3. Deafness, when congenital, often is 
hereditary and so persistently hereditary, 
in spite of a healthy environment, that 
congenital deafness becomes one of the 
chief objects of the attention of the 
medical inspector of deaf children. 
Broadly speaking, as we have seen, pov- 
erty and overcrowding have no ancestry 
and no posterity, whilst congenital deaf- 
ness often has both. The heredity of 
congenital deafness is therefore one of 
the most important discussions for the 
medical inspector of schools. 

Regarding the hereditary element in 
congenital deafness, the first thing we 
medical men have to confess is that we 
know too little of the morbid changes 
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on which congenital deafness depends to 
dogmatize much about it. The number 
of complete examinations of the ears of 
congenitally deaf people is very small. 
I mean clinically—pathologically—com- 
plete. 

The second thing we must admit is 
that, whilst congenital deafness is heredi- 
tary, there are far more deaf children 
born of hearing than of deaf parents, 
and it is far commoner for deaf parents 
to have hearing children than it is for 
them to have deaf children. 

The third thing we have to admit: is 
that congenitally deaf children are not 
usually mentally defective, and can be 
educated quite well to become self-sup- 
porting citizens. Put in another way, 
congenital deafness is oftener sporadic 
than continuously hereditary, and con- 
genitally deaf children are oftener men- 
tally normal than mentally defective. I 
make these statements because I wish to 
define the field within which any prac- 
tical proposals may legitimately operate. 
When one is dealing with a disease like 
tuberculosis, with multiple manifesta- 
tions due to a single cause—the tubercle 
bacillus—his method of attack differs 
from that employed when he has to deal 
with an unknown cause or series of 
causes producing a single manifestation 
like the congenital deafness. 


PROOF OF HEREDITARY DEAFNESS 


I think the following indications may 
serve for proof of heredity of such a 
degree as to require interference: 

1. The birth to parents, one or both 
of whom are congenitally deaf, of a deaf 
child. 

2. The occurrence in a family of two 
or more congenitally deaf children. 

3. The occurrence in a family of more 
than one congenital defect; e. g., blind- 
ness with deafness, mental deficiency 
with deafness, or epilepsy with deafness. 

4. The occurrence in one generation 
of congenital deafness and in a previous 
generation of one of the other defects 
mentioned under heading 3. 

Now I do not mean to say that con- 
genital deafness occurring outside of 
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these four groups is never hereditary, 
but these are what may be called badly 
tainted fraternities. Out of these groups 
come nearly all mentally defective deaf 
and nearly all the deaf who after the 
school period cannot support themselves. 

There is no doubt that legislation for 
the reduction of congenital deafness will 
be very difficult. Fifteen years ago I 
read a paper on this subject to the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. Lord Kelvin, 
who was President, and Lord McLaren 
criticised my proposals as harsh and exe- 
crable, and the Society asked me to re- 
move certain passages from the paper. 
This I refused to do, but instead with- 
drew the whole paper. Within a year I 
read the same paper to the first meeting 
of this Association which was held out 
of London—in Glasgow, in 1897—and, 
curiously enough, the paper was well 
received and its principle accepted by 
the Association. The principle was that, 
as some fraternities were so badly tainted 
that marriage amongst them was inad- 
visable, a commission should be ap- 
pointed to consider how the reproduction 
of the unfit could be prevented. 

This paper was never published, be- 
cause the transactions of the Association 
at the Glasgow meeting were never pub- 
lished, but some part of it was embodied 
in another paper published in the Journal 
of Laryngology, Rhinology, and Otology 
for November, 1897. 

As pointed out there, our present ar- 
rangements for the management of the 
deaf could scarcely be better contrived 
were our object the propagation of the 
congenitally deaf. Our well-meant ef- 
forts have interfered with a natural law. 

Any interference with a natural law 
involves responsibility for the operation 
of the altered law. Hence we who are 
preserving the unfit amongst the deaf 
are responsible for the new conditions 
which are arising. We, the missionaries, 
teachers, doctors, and reformers, have 
created the new problems and we must 
solve them. We cannot, without some- 
thing approaching cowardice, leave them 
to somebody’s church, or to some gen- 
eral altruistic agency, or to the state. 
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HOW TO REDUCE CONGENITAL DEAFNESS 


Now I am in no way afraid of deaf- 
ness increasing in our country ; I am sure 
it will decrease. I believe we as a race 
are improving and not degenerating. 
But I believe the medical inspection of 
school children will lead to legislation 
for the reduction of the number of de- 
fective children and amongst them of 
congenitally deaf children. It is merely 
a question of the careful accumulation | 
of facts and the formation of definite 
public opinion. In the meantime there 
is something we can do towards a solu- 
tion of the. difficulty. Teachers often 
protest against the association in discus- 
sion of the congenitally deaf with the 
mentally defective. I have protested 
elsewhere and I again protest here 
against this association. But I would 
suggest an argument to those who along 
with me feel sore on this point. Do not 
segregate the deaf as you do the insane. 
Segregation implies to the lay mind un- 
fitness for the open world. No amount 
of argument will assert the mental ca- 
pacity of the deaf with the emphasis that 
the substitution of the day school for the 
institution will do. Were segregation 
and institutional life reserved for the 
mentally defective deaf, all other deaf 
children, whether the deafness were con- 
genital or acquired, would at once be 
raised to their right level in the lay esti- 
mation. The first step towards the re- 
duction of congenital deafness is to be 
found in the segregation—the permanent 
segregation—of the mentally defective 
deaf, and as this Association has already 
passed a resolution on this point, I think 
it should press on the government the 
necessity of carrying it into effect. 

Having classified the unfit amongst the 
deaf, I may here illustrate unfitness by 
one or two instances: 

The other day a woman in my ward 
was standing by the bedside of her blind 
child, on whom I have recently operated 
for post-nasal adenoids. I inquired for 
the baby in her arms. “Oh, she’s getting 
blind, too,” replied the mother, “and her 
father is blind and gets 12/6d per week 
from the parish.” 
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Here is a bad but typical example, 
taken from the Sheffield “Evening Star” 
of June 26, 1896: “At an inquest yester- 
day on William Earnshaw, age 59, a St. 
Pancreas saddler, it was stated that the 
relations could not identify the body, as 
the wife and sister were both deaf and 
dumb and the four children were deaf 
and dumb. The deceased was deaf and 
dumb, and was so when he married.” 

I could multiply such cases ; but I need 
not, for there is not a teacher of experi- 
ence in this gathering who could not 
supply an instance. 

he best conception of the medical in- 
spection of deaf children is to be got by 
regarding it as a step in a perfectly clear 
evolutionary process. This process, so 
far as education is concerned, I have 
traced elsewhere. Beginning with the 
education of the individual deaf child by 
men who had no training as teachers, it 
passed through the institution stage as- 
sociated with and controlled by charity 
to the day-school stage, with free educa- 
tion conceded as a right. When the 
environment of the child has been a little 
improved, the day school will be a suc- 
cess and will become the rule. But 
amongst deaf children there is wanted 
the work which Linneus did for botany. 
We want a scientific classification. With- 
out this no important progress can be 
made. Discussion as to results by any 
method is time wasted till the material 
under discussion has been classified. 
Comparison of the results of educational 
methods is futile until the material to be 
compared has been defined. It is still 
true that men do not gather grapes of 
thorns or figs of thistles. I leave the 
subject of classification to my colleague, 
Mr. Yearsley. 

I look forward with every hope. There 
will come a time when deaf children will 
be comparatively few. By the advance 
of sanitary science and by the better 
housing of the people the diseases which 
cause acquired deafness will diminish, 
and some of them will disappear. By 
the exercise of a wise restraint, encour- 
aged and if necessary enforced by the 
State, congenital deafness will diminish, 


and the deaf will number, not 1-200, but 
1-4,000 of our population. But we shall 
always have some deaf children. ‘This 
smaller number of deaf children will be 
better educated than the deaf child of 
today. The highest that is physiologi- 
cally possible will be got for every deaf 
child. I am no iconoclast, nor am I any 
mere dreamer of dreams. If my head 
is in the clouds, my heart is down here 
amongst the deaf children of today, and 
I appeal to you, who also may have 
your visions and who surely have your 
ideals—to you teachers, whether you be 
in day schools or institutions, whether 
you be oralists or manualists—to cast 
aside your shibboleths and to become 
students of him for whom both you and 
I alike exist—the deaf child. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The medical inspection of element- 
ary school children as at present carried 
out is doing some good, but its effects 
are much stultified by the facts that the 
treatment is seldom carried out, and that 
school children are very poorly housed. 


2. Attached to every institution and 
day schgols for the deaf should be an 
aural surgeon, “who should examine all 
children admitted, and who in a properly 
equipped room should carry out such 
treatment as cannot be carried out at 
home. 


3. All teachers, whether of the deaf 
or of the hearing, should be instructed in 
the methods of testing the deafness by 
means of the human voice and of whis- 
pered speech. 

4. Whilst legislation for the extinction 
of congenital deafness does not seem 
practical at present, much may be done 
towards the diminution of congenital 
deafness by the permanent segregation 
of the mentally defective deaf. The 
study of congenital deafness with a view 
to preventive treatment and of necessary 
legislative action should be assiduously 
carried on. 

5. Until deaf children are classified no 
important advance in the application of 
methods of education can be expected. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF DEAF CHILDREN ' 


BY MACLEOD YEARSLEY, M. D., F. R. C. S. 
Senior Surgeon to the Royal Ear Hospital ; Consulting Aural Surgeon to the Royal School for the Deaf and Dumb, 


Margate ; Medical Inspector of London County Council Deaf Schools, etc. 


HE proper classification of the deaf 

is the basis of efficient education, 
and I should think that few, if any, ra- 
tional educationists would now have the 
hardihood—I might almost say the thick- 
headedness—to lump all sorts and condi- 
tions of deaf children into one class and 
to teach them by one system. So painful 
a method would be neither scientific nor 
humane. By rational classification, com- 
bined with early education, alone can be 
obtained the best results, and these must 
be the guiding methods of the future, 
for they will bring out individuality ;and 
if deaf education is to be efficient it must 
make the study of the individual child 
its first consideration, with the view to 
adapting to each child the system best 
suited to his needs and calculated to de- 
velop his faculties to best advantage. 

I need not go into the details of my 
suggestions as to classification, as they 
have been published in full already. I 
must, however, repeat the scheme in out- 
line, and I am anxious that it should be 
discussed very fully. It includes every 
child who shows any sign of loss of hear- 
ing, be it ever so great or ever so small. 
It is based primarily upon school medi- 
cal inspection, and classifies the deaf into 
four groups—the slightly deaf, the semi- 
deaf, the very deaf, and the defective 
deaf. Between these four groups there 
is no absolute line of demarcation; they 
shade one into another. In the very deaf 
class must be included normal deaf- 
mutes and those with residual hearing 
(vowel hearing, or for very loud speech 
close to). The semi-deaf should com- 
prise those who are possessed of a greater 
degree of residual hearing—sufficient to 
give them a certain amount of residual 
or natural speech—the “semi-mute.” The 


“Abstract of a paper read at the Seventh 
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slightly deaf can be divided further into 
two groups of “very slightly deaf” and 
“hard of hearing.” The educational 
methods necessary to the efficient teach- 
ing of the four primary divisions range 
from the various deaf schools and insti- 
tutions to the ordinary hearing classes 
of the elementary school. I have sug- 
gested that for practical purposes of effi- 
cient teaching the slightly deaf should be 
subdivided into the very slightly deaf 
who can hear the forced whisper at from 
three to six feet, and the hard of hearing 
whose acuity is less than three feet, their 


defect being not so marked as that of the 
‘next class. 


| The very slightly deaf can 
be taught ina hearing class, individuals 
who require it being placed in the front 
desks. For the hard of hearing I would 
establish special classes, in addition to 
the ordinary hearing school curriculum, 
these classes being held in’ hearing 
schools and in charge of visiting teach- 
ers of the deaf. 

Taking next the semi-deaf, with whom 
I would class those who cannot hear the 
forced whisper, and whose acuity for 
spoken speech is four feet or less, a com- 
paratively considerable amount of re- 
sidual hearing when contrasted with the 
deaf-mute. ‘Those who have only vowel 
hearing, or hearing for very loud speech 
close to, are not included. The range 
of hearing in these cases will be wide 
and the factor of mentality will be of 
great importance. The children included 
in this class will fall, therefore, into two 
groups—the better cases and the worse 
cases. ‘The former—scholars of good 
mentality, fair residual hearing, and 
natural or residual speech—would be 
educated best as permanent units of 
special classes under teachers of the deaf, 
and probably it would be better that they 
should not be permitted to mix with the 
very deaf, and that precautions should 
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be taken to prevent them from sign con- 
tamination. 

The worse cases, with more marked 
degrees of deafness, of doubtful men- 
tality, or with defects of speech (‘‘semi- 
mute”), are on the borderland between 
the better cases of the semi-deaf and the 
very deaf. With them, as with the very 
deaf, no modification of ordinary school 
methods is possible. They require edu- 
cation in a special school for the deaf, 
the study of each individual child being 
of paramount importance. The extrem- 
ist in oralism will want to educate them 
all on the oral system; the fanatic in 
signs will try to reduce them to a pain- 
ful, dead level of signing, condemned to 
perpetual dumbness, a class apart from 
their fellow-creatures. Both are wrong, 
both are to be condemned, although the 
extreme oralist is entitled to sympathy, 
because he wishes to raise the deaf child 
to speech, whilst the extreme advocate 
of signs, and nothing but signs, would 
condemn him to everlasting dumbness. 
It is the child who must be studied, not 
the system, and as long as [I live it will 
be my endeavor to insist upon this, to 
preach it, not with the same eloquence 
as my colleague, Dr. Kerr Love, nor with 
his unrivaled experience, but certainly 
with equal sincerity and ardor. 

I suggest, under present conditions, 
the worse cases of the semi-deaf must 
be taught with the very deaf. It is likely 
that it may be found possible later to 
classify both classes and rearrange the 
educational methods applied to them to 
better advantage. If the very deaf and 
the worse cases of the semi-deaf fail 
under the oral method (which, without 
being an extremist, I take to be the ideal 
method), they must not be allowed to 
influence the oral successes. It is here 
that classification is of greatest impor- 
tance, and it is here that the study of 
the individual child reaches its greatest 
value. Once experience has proved that 
a scholar, after thorough and careful 
trial, will never attain to speech, I might 
almost say useful speech, he should be 
transferred to another system as soon as 
the fact is recognized beyond a reason- 
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able doubt. It is with a view to the 
recognition and elimination of obstacles 
to the child’s best progress that careful 
scientific classification is of so great im- 
portance. 

With the very deaf (and also with the 
worse cases of the semi-deaf) careful 
and close study of individual mental 
capacity is of first importance. Every 
child must be classified for educational 
purposes, so that his teacher may get the 
best out of him. I believe this would be 
easier if we could have a preparatory 
school, something like that at Fredericia, 
in Denmark, but one to which the chil- 
dren came at an earlier age than is at 
present compulsory. The slightly dull 
child who may be left hopelessly behind 
in a class of deaf scholars of normal 
mentality may appear comparatively 
bright in one of the mentally defective 
deaf, because he is unioculus inter c@cos, 
and he is not receiving his full educa- 
tional rights if he is placed in either 
class. 

The very deaf (“deaf-mute”) child is 
one whose deafness is total or whose 
residual hearing is of so slight a nature 
as to constitute a negligible quantity, so 
far as his education is concerned. The 
normal very deaf child is probably better 
in a day school, provided his parents feel 
their responsibilities sufficiently to help 
in his education at home. One of the 
greatest troubles in our modern educa- 
tional methods is the control of the home 
and its surroundings. This has been 
well indicated in the paper which you 
have heard from my colleague, Dr. Kerr 
Love. The home surroundings are of 
enormous importance in the education 
of the deaf and influence classification in 
no small degree. It is no use grading a 


child for work if his attendance is ir- 


regular and his home surroundings are 
morally and physically bad. This is a 
matter which-merits discussion at your 
hands and upon which I should like to 
hear put forward some resolution. 

I have placed in a class by himself the 
defective deaf child, one to whose audi- 
tory incapacity is added the infirmity of 
blindness or of mental deficiency. These 
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children require very special instruction 
under teachers of high capacity and ex- 
perience. I need not stop to discuss this 
group of scholars here, but I would like 
to applaud the humanity of the third of 
your resolutions for conference. The 
segregation of the feeble-minded deaf 
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and their permanent care would be a 
very great step forward. It is humane 
and it tends to betterment of the race. 
It is one of the most progressive and 
eugenic resolutions yet put forward by 
any body of educationists, and it has my 
warmest support. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF THE DEAF CHILD * 


BY A. J. STORY, Headmaster, School for the Deaf, Stoke-on-Trent, England 


HE fact that the organizers of this 

conference have thought it neces- 
sary that the intelligence of the deaf 
child should form the subject of a special 
inquiry seems to indicate a dissatisfac- 
tion, a healthy dissatisfaction, with the 
intellectual standards generally reached, 
and there is no doubt that in every quar- 
ter there exists a conviction that the deaf 
are capable of greater intellectual de- 
velopment than they now generally at- 
tain. For this failure there must be a 
reason; and this reason is either remov- 
able, or it is not. It is for us, as teach- 
ers, charged with the intellectual care of 
the deaf, to study the deaf child as fully 
as known facts allow, and to discover 
whether there be any cause, either in his 
original mental equipment or in his sub- 
sequent circumstances and training, for 
the ultimate deficiencies of his intellect- 
ual development. And, further, it is our 
duty, as teachers, to consider any dis- 
coveries we make, and, if necessary, to 
alter our policy and procedures to better 
suit the needs of the child: 

Ultimate intellectual inferiority, acci- 
dents excepted, must arise either in 
original potentiality or in development ; 
either in the original quality of mind in- 
herited from ancestors, or, if not from 
heredity, from some failure, or failures, 
in environment and training to develop 
inborn possibilities. 

The quality of these inborn possibili- 
ties can be gauged from the response of 
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the mind to the influences and sugges- 
tions of its surroundings; and, in the 
case of deaf children, this response must 
be estimated in comparison with that of 
children who hear to their particular en- 
vironment. No other standard of judg- 
ment is permissible. 

It may therefore be taken as the gen- 
erally accepted conclusion of all students 
and observers of the deaf child that his 
original mental equipment—that inborn 
power of intelligence that makes de- 
velopment possible—is, in the average, 
equal to that of children who hear; ex- 
hibiting as wide a range of possible 
variation in individuals, though these 
variations may appear to the lay mind 
to be of a more serious and deep-seated 
nature in the case of the deaf, because 
of the absence of natural speech and 
language. Mental deficiency may exist 
in the deaf, as it may also in children 
who hear; but the deafness is not the 
cause of the mental defect, although it 
may have a common origin with it. 

These truths cannot be too widely 
known, and it is well that at this early 
point of our proceedings we should send 
out to the parents of deaf children, to 
education committees, and the public at 
large a statement that we are not dealing 
with mentally defective children, but 
with normal children who cannot hear. 
We must convince them, from the cer- 
tainty of our knowledge, that the deaf- 
born child starts his intellectual life at 
the same point as the hearing child; that 
potentially he is equal, and that, under 
favorable circumstances, “the eye can 
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open to his mind, through language, 
nearly the whole field of knowledge.”? 
His defect is physical, not mental, and 
behind the damaged ear there may be 
as good an imagination, as fine a soul as 
in the child who hears. These facts are 
the charter of the deaf, entitling them to 
the generous treatment of the state and 
of the localities, as well as to the highest 
services that teachers can render to them. 
Misconception, that greatest handicap to 
the deaf child, can only be removed and 
his proper educational care insured when 
these facts are fully accepted and acted 
upon by every one, from parents to the 
public, upon whom they depend. 

There being no necessary cause of 
ultimate intellectual inferiority in the 
deaf because of any variation in their 
intellectual possibility as compared with 
other children, it follows that if such in- 
feriority ensue, its cause must be the 
failure of development, the failure to re- 
act upon environment. The physical de- 
fect of deafness, and that alone, throws 
the child seriously out of touch with his 
surroundings, and thus development is 


impeded and limited to meager levels 
unless special means are adopted to set 
up connection therewith in another way. 
And let there be no doubt as to these 


means. The ultimate environment in 
which the child must live and upon which 
his mind must react is practically fixed 
and will not adapt itself to deafness. It 
is the environment of the great hearing 
and speaking world—one of language— 
and any attempt to prepare the child for 
surroundings other than this must tend 
to his permanent limitation and generally 
to unfit him for the fixed and normal 
conditions of life. 

There is a direct and mutual relation 
between clear thinking and clear ex- 
pression. Distinctness of conception is 
greatly aided by precision in language, 
and precision in language is greatly aided 
by distinctness of conception. The deaf, 
uneducated, may and do acquire a wide 
range of unnamed knowledge, but they 
do not attain to satisfactory levels of 
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thought, and even in the cases of many 
who pass through our schools this power 
of detaching the intellect from objects 
of sense seems to indicate the point of 
failure. They acquire a range of thought 
and expression dealing with concrete 
things directly observed, but they do not 
elaborate these into abstract and higher 
forms. The cause of the failure is gen- 
erally not in their original power to at- 
tain to this level, but in their unsuitable 
training at some point or other. 

Our investigation therefore resolves 
itself into a consideration of develop- 
ment rather than equipment ; of training 
and environment from infancy onwards 
rather than of heredity. The deaf child 
has implanted within him the power of 
intellectual growth, and we have to con- 
sider the conditions necessary to that 
growth. 

This brings us to a survey of the whole 
life of the child. We have become ac- 
customed to concerning ourselves with 
him at the age of seven or eight, or later, 
and there is a tendency to regard his 
condition at that age as a natural one, 
rather than as one induced by the un- 
necessary failures of earlier years. Ob- 
viously we must detach our thoughts 
from such a conception of the deaf child 
and regard him as he comes into the 
world, a being capable of equal develop- 
ment with the hearing child. If we do 
not, our inquiry will fail in its highest 
purpose. 

We may, at this point, state three defi- 
nite conclusions : 

1. The deaf child is fully capable of 
high intellectual development. 

2. In sense equipment he is not, so far 
as the formation of necessary primary 
ideas is concerned, so heavily handi- 
capped as at first sight appears. 

3. The elaboration of these direct 
sense impressions into the higher forms 
of thought depends upon language, by 
which alone the child may get into actual 
contact with the normal environment of 
life. 

These are the groundwork of our 
treatment of the deaf. Equal to hearing 
children in possibility, the same range of 


knowledge open to them, and destined 
to live together, we have to prescribe for 
our deaf children, as nearly as possible, 
equal opportunities, similar conditions, 
and as great, or greater, a generosity of 
treatment all through as hearing children 
naturally enjoy, in order to enable them 
to rise superior to their physical defect 
and approximate, if not equal, those to 
whom Nature has allowed the activity of 
five senses. 

This prescription is in three parts: 

1. Development must commence at the 
proper period of life, which is infancy. 

2. Methods suitable.to the individual 
child must be adopted. 

3. The child must be, in all things, re- 
garded and treated as an intellectually 
normal child who cannot hear. 

We may now refer to each of these 
points separately. 


THE PROPER TIME TO COMMENCE 
DEVELOPMENT 


In the intellectual well-being of the 
individual, as in the physical, the early 
years of life are of the utmost impor- 
tance. Starvation in infancy and child- 
hood, whether intellectual or physical, 
claims its inevitable penalty in later 
years. The brain, the organ of the mind, 
is said to attain to seven-eighths of its 
adult size by the age of seven. Growth 
is fastest and impressions are most easily 
gathered in these early years; and, as 
Dr. Addison observes, no amount of 
after-training can make up for their fail- 
ures. The deaf must be allowed the full 
advantage of this vital period, and their 
minds must be suitably exercised at as 
nearly as possible the same point as that 
in the case of hearing children. Obvi- 
ously this is the work of the mother, 
whom Nature designed to be the first 
teacher of childhood; and, the ear being 
closed, she must learn to approach the 
mind of the child through the eye and 
the other sense organs. 

Parents who understand the needs of 
the deaf to the extent of exerting them- 
selves to give this necessary home train- 
ing are generally the most anxious to 
place their children under the care of the 
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teacher-specialist at an early age. Other 
things being equal, the good day school 
is the ideal provision for these young 
children, in that it permits the continu- 
ance of the home influence while meeting 
intellectual necessities. But as this pro- 
vision is not generally available, special 
arrangements in residential schools be- 
come necessary. One of the most hope- 
ful of modern tendencies is the growing 
desire among parerits and education au- 
thorities to send deaf children to school 
at five years of age. There is, happily, 
a growing disposition to admit young 
children into schools for the deaf, and 
there is no doubt that very soon this 
must crystallize itself into an alteration 
of the present law on the matter. The 
compulsory age of attendance should be 
lowered to five years. It is an anomaly 
and a grievous wrong that the law should 
permit the wastage of two important 
years in the case of deaf children, who 
are educationally the most necessitous 
of all. 


THE APPLICATION OF SUITABLE METHODS 


Miss Sullivan, now Mrs. Macey, the 
teacher of Helen Keller, hit the mark 
when she wrote: “The child must be 
taught, by the way most accessible to 
him, that words denominate things, ac- 
tions, and sentiments.” In my opinion 
the whole controversy on methods would 
be practically dissipated if deaf children 
received home training, such as I have 
described, before entering school. It 
is the stagnation of intellectual life in 
childhood that aggravates the effects of 
deafness and constitutes the larger part 
of the difficulties that methods seek to 
remove. But earlier education will be- — 
come the rule, and the selection of the 
“way most accessible to the child” will 
become more certain when the scientific 
classification of children is in operation. 
The great point is to secure the response 
of the child to his environment, the use 
of language, and intellectually it is not 
an essential matter how this response is 
obtained in those other than the semi- 
mute and the semi-deaf, although, as my 
experience confirms, in the case of deaf- 
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born children, intelligently dealt with 
from infancy, speech and speech-reading 
are generally sufficient for this purpose. 
But the whole position is altered when 
infancy and early childhood have been 
wasted. Dr. Graham Bell, who has done 
a great work for the oral instruction of 
the deaf, does not object to manual 
alphabets in the earlier years of instruc- 
tion.* It is certain that the basis of effi- 
ciency in speech and speech-reading is a 
knowledge of English; and this insured, 
by whatever means, the addition of 
speech and speech-reading as a further 
means of expressing that English makes 
for the intellectual betterment of the 
child, in that, as Dr. Kerr Love recently 
pointed out at Boston Spa, a greater area 
of the organ of mind is exercised. 
Taking our standards from those 
whose early years have been wasted, and 
who come to us at seven or eight years 


*The Utility of Signs. The “Educator,” 


ol. V, pp. 38-44. 
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of age, there is a danger to over-speciali- 
zation in the training of those whose 
infancy has been profitably employed. 
The child is intellectually normal and his 
mind works in the same way as that of 
other children. His successive steps in 
development should therefore resemble, 
as fully as deafness allows, those of hear- 
ing children. 

And now to conclude. The deaf are 
born to live intellectually, and, given op- 
portunities that are in any way equal to 
those of hearing children, they will do 
so. They are capable of high intellectual 
attainments. They are naturally as in- 
telligent as other children, and where 
they fail ultimately to demonstrate this, 
the failure is generally from the outside 
and not from themselves. Such failures 


must be obviated and their whole cir- 
cumstances made suitable by parents, 
teachers, and education authorities, and 
if doing this necessitates the expenditure 
of time, effort, and money, the results 
more than repay all. 


SCENES AT CLARKE SCHOOL, XI—TRAINING THE TACTILE SENSE 


The deaf child learns to speak through sight and touch. One way in which the tactile 
sense is cultivated is by training the child to distinguish with his eyes shut the varying 
vibrations produced by the twanging of different strings on the guitar or zither. 
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LIP-READING FOR DEAF CHILDREN’ 


BY MM. L. DUPUIS AND A. LEGRAND, PROFESSORS IN THE NATIONAL INSTITUTICN 


FOR THE DEAF, AT PARIS, AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL BULLETIN 


TRANSLATED BY SUSANNA E. HULL 


Member of the Association’s Advisory Committee ; Co-Editor of ‘‘ The Teacher of the Deaf’’ 


N THE subject of the judicious selection of words, having points 

of resemblance with each other, we would recommend that such 
words should be formed into groups of which each should contain one 
element susceptible of confusion with other elements of like appearance. 
In a first group, for example, we should put words all of which should 
contain the consonant /; in another, words containing the consonant b ; 
and in a third, words with the consonant m. In reading the words of 
each of these groups, the pupil, knowing on which element he is being 
exercised, will experience no hesitation. . We may next draw in an 
irregular way from each group a certain number of words as a so- 
called recapitulation exercise. We believe the difficulty will be found 
as great as ever. 

The isolated word does not offer guiding-marks enough to direct the 
pupil in his work of interpretation. What fault could we find with a 
child to whom we had dictated the word chapeau if he told us that he 
did not know quite whether he ought to write chapeau, chameau, or 
jambon, words that he has already learned? What could we say even 
if a pupil wrote chapon or jabot, instead of the same word chapeau? 
Would it not be better worth while to insert the words likely to be 
confused with each other, in complete sentences of which the meaning 
is known, in order that the pupil’s intelligence may be usefully em- 
ployed? To sum up, we must return to the assertion that it is in the 
sentence that we ought to exercise the deaf child’s faculty of interpre- 
tation. 

The result of all this then is, that the practise of lip-reading must be 
subordinate to a sufficiently extended knowledge of language. Here 
we touch upon a momentous question in the oral instruction of the 
deaf: the process of initiation, to which we shall have recourse in our 
lessons on language. 

Let us again examine the proposition maintained to this day, which, 
in order to create an oral environment, approves of the preparatory 
intervention of lip-reading in the introduction of new lessons, writing 
appearing only as a faithful echo of speech, and that somewhat distant. 
By the aid of visual appearances hastily seized at first sight—for it 
applies to things newly taught—thus it is that the pupil reproduces the 
positions and the movements that he observes on his teacher’s face. 

What will be the effect of these necessarily imperfect appearances 
we have already seen, in the results of articulation movements, that 
he is obliged to reproduce as soon as spoken in order to repeat what is 
said to him? The pupil is simply incited to repeat imperfect move- 


-ments—things he has not seen—incorrect reproductions of p for b, a 


‘From the International Bulletin of the Education of the Deaf; continued from 
Tue Review for October, p. 208. 
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for an (French nasal a) ; and, to rectify these errors, we have no re- 
source but the use of either exaggeration or of writing. Now, in our 
opinion, a method is self-condemned from the moment it leads a pupil 
into error. It is illogical to erect a whole system on such weak foun- 
dations. 


WHY NEW WORDS SHOULD BE WRITTEN BEFORE THEY ARE LIP-READ 


It is of paramount importance that in his recollections the pupil shall 
evoke such visual presentations of the words spoken as can be con- 
nected with other precise and perfect impressions of spoken words. 
He can do this only when we develop on parallel lines the memory 
of written forms of speech and the memory of his own motor impres- 
sions of spoken words. 

In the first year the deaf child learns to articulate and at the same 
time is practised in establishing a strict relation between the move- 
ments of speech which he executes and the written form that his hand 
traces. He reads what he has written and thus develops his visual 
memory of the writing, and creates a still stricter bond between the 
form written and the form spoken. Writing becomes the exact repre- 
sentative of speech. 

After frequent repetitions of the written text, when the pronuncia- 
tion has become sufficiently rapid to insure the motor impressions being 
well engraved in his memory, we then introduce lip-reading to develop 
the visual impressions of spoken sounds. These can now serve in their 
turn to recall the motor impressions, because, aided by interpretation, 
the child supplies instantly any gaps that his eye may perceive in read- 
ing the lips of the speaker addressing him. 

In this way we secure as the foundation of our system the motor 
impressions of speech and the visual appearances of writing, which are 
an exact reproduction of the former. The visual appearances of speech 
thus become additions to the preceding when speech on the pupil’s part 
has become sufficiently spontaneous. These visual appearances of speech 
seen for the first time are incapable of evoking the spoken sentence 
in its phonetic completeness; this we cannot too often reiterate. To 
perfect it the pupil must call to his aid the accurate conceptions sup- 
plied to him by the motor impressions of speech and the visual appear- 
ances of writing. 

Let no one attribute to this manner of procedure any evil influence, 
either on the speech of the deaf child or upon his mode of thought. 
Further to reassure those who may be alarmed at our giving the pri- 
ority to writing, we are the very first to insist that unless the teacher 
by the immediate use of speech gives life to this otherwise inert form 
of thought, he will never have a class of good speakers, nor, as follows 
naturally, of good lip-readers. Let us then put aside, once for all, 
these discussions as to the pre-eminence accorded either to speech or 
to writing, above all if it be but in minutes that we can estimate the 
interval separating the two impressions upon the pupil’s brain. 

If, in the case of persons who hear, the diverse acquisitions of sight 
and hearing eventually become amalgamated to such a degree that it is 
almost impossible to distinguish them in the examination (1’auto- 
examen) of oneself, it is logical to conclude at first sight that a similar 
phenomenon of assimilation takes place in the mind of the deaf as 
tegards the two sorts of visual appearances and motor impressions. 
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Experience has convinced us that the spontaneity of speech not only 
does not suffer, but is in this way greatly assisted. 

We think it will be interesting to introduce here in support of our 
argument some passages from a letter lately received from young 
W He became deaf when a child of tender years, is very intelli- 
gent, speaking and writing his own language with the greatest facility, 
and is consequently a good lip-reader. This shows him to be capable 
of making personal reflections upon his own case. 


“T7AUTO-EXAMEN” OF A DEAF FRENCH PUPIL, 


“Sometimes,” he writes, “I think, as it were, in written words. Sen- 
tences printed as in a book seem to appear before my eyes in regular 
order and then suddenly disappear. Generally, however, I think in 
spoken language. When I am alone and think on some subject I seem 
to see some one talking to me, opening and shutting his mouth and 
moving his lips in various ways, and at the same time I seem also to 
speak as he does, though I do not really employ my vocal organs. I 
do not see the movements peculiar to each letter composing a word; 
it is the words as wholes that are represented by the movements. 

“Tn class all new words used to be written on the blackboard. I do 
not know if they remained in my memory as written words. I rather 
imagine that they assumed the form of spoken words as soon as I 
exerted myself to pronounce them.” This last observation from a deaf 
lip-reader taught on the oral system appears to justify our way of 
facing the question of initiation into the knowledge of language. 

Under pretext of safeguarding the principles that lip-reading should 
have the pre-eminence, we could recommend that every unknown sen- 
tence, whether it be an incidental sentence or one forming part of the 
lesson, should be dictated at least once. It is self-evident that we 
cannot expect the pupil to read and repeat such a sentence with abso- 
lute exactitude. We must therefore hasten to reproduce it in the writ- 
ten form in order to avoid both an exaggerated pronunciation and an 
inevitable slackening of speed in speaking. 

This rapid and necessary intervention of writing, as well as the 
numerous obstacles met with by the pupil when deciphering at first 
sight a new sentence naturally pronounced, have long since convinced 
us in France that there is no danger in making writing the basis of 
initiation. More than this, we have proved that we have removed 
difficulties, and that a very notable economy of time has resulted from 
it. This applies, it must be understood, to an initiatory lesson contain- 
ing fresh ideas, whether regarded from the point of view of vocabulary 
or of phraseology. 


TAKING UP LANGUAGE-ADVANCE 


We write the lesson on the blackboard. The pupils read this aloud 
at least once. The teacher takes part in the lesson. With his hand he 
indicates the more important words, the pauses, etc. By means of the 
chalk he indicates any connections that have to be made. He strikes 
out in the customary way any redundant letters not needed for pro- 
nunciation. In a word, he sets himself to develop correct motor im- 
pressions of the spoken sounds. ‘This reading is fatally slow, and we 
must not dream as yet that each of the sentences of which our lesson 
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is composed can be passed on by the mouth of the teacher. This first 
part of our work accomplished, we next apply ourselves to providing 
the needed explanations called for by the facts, the vocabulary, or the 
difficulties of the construction. It being understood that these explana- 
tions, in order that they shall be understood, are given in words already 
known to the pupil, lip-reading is now the means by which we give 
them. 

The lesson will be copied out—we shall repeat this exercise of copy- 
ing—then have it learned by heart. One day it forms the subject of 
an exercise of simple memorizing ; another day we give questions upon 
it. Numerous exercises, both oral and written, all variations of the 
same theme, will follow. 

The recitation of the lesson by heart aims only at preparing for its 
spontaneous enunciation, that the pupil may approach as nearly as 
possible to the utterance of those who can hear. As to interrogations, 
it is needless to say these are asked aloud with the voice; they serve 
to imprint the forms already learned from the lesson, or other forms 
previously studied. 

Thus we multiply written forms only in order to give them life by 
speech. We contrive firmly to imprint on the brain of the deaf child 
the motor impressions of speech, not only correct in themselves, but 
also conformed to the model of the forms he will meet with in the 
speech of all hearing persons. In order that there may be agreement 
between these last and the visual appearances of speech, we do not 
allow lip-reading to intervene till our pupil’s organs have become supple 
enough to act as normally as possible. 

To those who may be tempted to reproach us for introducing the 
first impressions of a new idea into the mind of our pupil by means 
of the written form, we reply that this appearance presents more char- 
acteristics of exactitude than that which results from abnormal posi- 
tions—movements that are exaggerated both by their amplitude and 
by the slowness with which they are executed. Without drawing 
arguments from truths of a psychological order as demonstrated nowa- 
days concerning the association of various classes of mental impres- 
sions, we will take our opponents back to the passage in the letter of 
young W which bears upon the action of the initial form of writ; 
ing and upon its reproduction in the spoken form. 

Another objection: Some say to us, “If you wait for your pupil to 
have a sufficient knowledge of language before you present fresh les- 
sons in an oral form, you certainly run the risk of never being able to 
give your lessons otherwise than in the written form to the very end 
of the course of study.” 

Let us point out, to begin with, that the day after the presentation 
of the first lesson, when it has been well studied, it is possible to repro- 
duce it by the teacher’s mouth, and thus to utilize the motor impressions 
of speech to correct any possible inaccuracies of the visual appearance. 
The result of this is more rapid lip-reading, which hastens the time 
when the young deaf pupil will be able to recognize on the lips of 
hearing persons, whoever they be, the formulas already studied in 
class. As to the actual first presentation in writing, it is obvious that 
the importance of that declines in proportion to the pupil’s increased 
grasp of language and his improvement in the capability of utterance. 
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THE DISADVANTAGES OF SLOW SPEECH 


Those members of our profession who vigorously cling to the so- 
called pure oral method are sure to claim that to retain lip-reading in 
its place of honor it is needful only to slacken somewhat the speed 
of utterance in the presentation of lessons. This method of procedure 
can produce its full effect only when the pupil simultaneously repeats 
what is spoken by his teacher. The extreme slowness that results from 
such a procedure violates the data of the problem we have set ourselves 
to resolve. Is it possible to preserve the rhythm and proper accentua- 
tion that characterize normal speech and at the same time to speak 
slowly? Yes, up to a certain limit; but sometimes the reduced speed 
is such that it tends to cause these natural qualities to disappear alto- 
gether from the sentence spoken. Sometimes it separates those ele- 
ments of the proposition which at all cost ought not to be disunited, 
and of this there is a lamentable reproduction in the speech of the 
pupil, ever ready to imitate what he sees. Sometimes it leads to the 
dislocation of words because some of their constituent parts have not 
been read. From this result numerous repetitions, occasioning a tire- 
some stoppage in the utterance of the sentence, which thus loses its 
proper physiognomy. We have the right to ask what has become of 
the idea after so much mechanical work? 

We do not pretend to affirm that we speak to our pupils at the outset 
of their instruction in language as quickly as we should do to a young 
hearing child. Nevertheless, we dare claim that our manner of pro- 
ceeding allows us to train our pupils from the beginning to speak and 
to read more rapidly than they would have done had writing remained 
under suspicion. 

If necessity compels us to adopt a certain slowness of speech,—which 
we always regret,—yet we bear in mind that it ought not sensibly to 
change the appearance of the sentence, and that it is important that we 
should unceasingly seek to approach nearer and nearer to normal utter- 
ance. This rapid reading to which we are tending can evidently only 
apply to very familiar and consequently very ordinary phraseology 
and not to the language of literature. 

We have proved the paramount importance of a knowledge of lan- 
guage to secure rapid and accurate lip-reading. It will be interesting 
to determine the minimum of linguistic knowledge that the pupils of 
any particular school should assimilate. We must co-ordinate in a sense 
the distributed efforts of the various teachers. In drawing up an im- 
personal course of study, which shall be the joint work of all, and 
restricted to dealing with only indispensable elements, we shall leave 
sufficient initiative to each teacher. We are not dealing with a purely 
grammatical theme, nor with a collection in which grammatical matters 
hold the predominant place, but rather with a course of every-day lan- 
guage composed solely of expressions. formulas, stereotyped remarks— 
in a word, such phraseology as the deaf child is likely to meet with on 
the lips of any one holding converse with him, thus increasing the 
probability of oral conversation among the speaking deaf. The lan- 
guage material being common to all, the child has only to overcome the 
difficulties inherent to lip-reading from an unknown face. 


(To be concluded) 
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REMINISCENCES OF A RETIRED EDUCATOR 


BY RICHARD ELLIOTT, M. A., L. H. D., 
Sometime Headmaster of the Royal School for Deaf Children, Margate, England 


ORAL WORK TO THE FORE | 


N 1881 a conference of governing bodies was called by the advocates 
I of oral teaching,and met in London on the seventeenth and eighteenth 
of March “to take into consideration the resolutions of the Milan con- 
gress, and to take any further steps in regard to them which might be 
judged to be desirable.” About 30 delegates from various schools and 
institutions attended, but the professional element was entirely absent. | 
A paper, however, on the “Pure Oral System,” by Mr. Arthur Kinsey, 
principal of the Ealing Training College, was read. General Cotton, 
chairman of the same college, presided. 

The Milan resolutions were generally agreed to. A deputation to 
the Hon. A. J. Mundella, M. P., the Minister for Education, was-ar- 
ranged, to urge upon the government the necessity for state support 
to the education of the deaf in this country, and thus to provide means 
for the adoption of the pure oral system. The chairman, Mr. B. St. 
John Ackers, and the Rev. W. W. Ware, of Doncaster, were among 
the deputation. The latter bluntly stated their want to be “money and 
plenty of it. Any small grant would be more injurious than useful.” 
Not very much encouragement was given by Mr. Mundella, who 
seemed to think that voluntary sources of income might still be relied 
upon to meet their requirements. 

In view of the congress at Milan and the fact that on Mr. Wheel- 
house’s death Mr. William Woodall, M. P., had taken up his work 
in connection with the deaf in Parliament. the committee of the con- 
ference of headmasters thought the time had arrived to call another 
conference on the lines of that of 1877. Measures were accordingly 
taken, and the conference had the good fortune to secure the above- 
named gentleman as its president. He had for a long time taken great 
interest in general education and also in the welfare of the adult deaf. 
He was a remarkably handsome man, of fine physique, and spoke with 
eloquence and force. It was fortunate that we were able to enlist his 
services at this critical period. At the present conference he attended 
most indefatigably to the duties of the office he had undertaken, occu- 
pying the chair during nearly the whole of the three days of its dura- 
tion. The attendance was about fifty members and honorary members, 
and the interest of the gathering was maintained as fully as on the 
preceding occasion. Nearly all the headmasters were present. III 
health prevented Messrs. Neill and Howard from joining their col- 
leagues. 

The discussion of the oral system of teaching was the principal 
feature of the conference, and papers on it were read by Miss Hull, 
the Rev. Thomas Arnold, the Rev. W. Stainer, and Messrs. B. St. John 
Ackers, Kinsey, and Schontheil. I gave my impressions of the Milan 
congress of the previous year, and Mr. Howard came in with “a dis- 
passionate view” of the rival systems. Every one who knew Mr. 
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Howard and the strong views he formed and courageously expressed, 
if he thought, as he did in the present case, that matters were not as 
they should be, would be prepared to doubt the appropriateness of the 
adjective in the title of his paper. He had deputed dear, gentle Mr. 
Hopper and myself to revise it before presenting it. “Our friend,” 
said Mr. Hopper, calls his paper a “dispassionate view, but I should 
rather say it is a very passionate view.” However, we omitted or 
toned down some of the strongest passages, and with such alterations 
Mr. Hopper read it at the meeting. An excellent paper on “Language 
Teaching” was read by the late Mr. Scott Hutton, then of the Belfast 
Institution, and well known for his excellent previous work at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia! Mr. Alfred Large, of Donaldson’s Hospital, also con- 
tributed a paper of a general character. 

Dr. Buxton and Mr. Hopper were chosen as vice-presidents, the 
standing committee, with a few additions, was re-elected, and my con- 
tinuance as honorary secretary was unanimously requested. I pressed, 
however, my resignation, but consented to continue until the comple- 
tion of the business connected with the present conference. Mr. Stainer 
was elected as joint secretary. 

But I was not allow thus to retire. To my great surprise I received, 
a month or two afterwards, a memorial signed by every institution 
headmaster asking me to withdraw my resignation. This was sent 
out by Mr. Thomson, headmaster of the Glasgow Institution. I ven- 
ture to quote from it, for its testimony to the desire to be useful to 
the work, given by those whose good opinion I specially valued, is to 
me a very pleasant reminiscence. I do so, however, with great hesi- 
tation, in view of the far-too-high value it expresses of my services. 

The paper says: “The present stage of the controversy as to the 
most suitable and advantageous system to be pursued in the instruction 
of those whose interests we have so warmly at heart requires that a 
gentleman of the most varied experience and unbiased character should 
fill your present position on the executive. We are fully aware that 
the duties pertaining to office must to a great extent interfere with 
your leisure from onerous professional labor and care. The subject, 
however, being of vital importance, we would, while giving expression 
to our appreciation and gratitude for your long and valuable services 
to the cause, and considering your accredited ability, high position in 
the profession, and thorough intimacy with the difficulties and details 
of office, make bold to state that your withdrawal would be damaging 
to the interests of deaf-mute instruction in this country, and most 
cordially solicit the favorable reconsideration of your decision.” I 
had also a number of ietters urging me to continue in office. After 
taking time to think the matter over and consulting with the president 
and the standing committee, I withdrew my resignation as desired. 

Arising out of Mr. Scott Hutton’s paper on “The Teaching of Lan- 
guage,” a committee was appointed “to draw up for publication a 
complete series of lesson books in elementary language for the deaf.” 
This committee consisted of Messrs. Arnold, Elliott, Hopper, Large, 
Schontheil, Scott Hutton, Stainer, and Van Praagh, with power to add 
to their number. It eventually met in London in the school-board 
offices and elsewhere on several occasions; but none of the members 


"He subsequently returned to Halifax, N. S., where he died February 26, 1891. 
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being able to give the requisite time to the preparation of drafts, or to 
take the direction of the course of proceedings, and other obstacles 
intervening, nothing was definitely accomplished as the result of the 
series of pleasant meetings, in which it seemed to be fully demonstrated 
how difficult was the task of drawing up a book by co-operative meas- 
ures. It was no wonder that the meetings of the committee, of which 
Mr. Stainer had been the convener, lapsed. The committee was dis- 
solved by vote of the conference of 1885. 

Conferences at this period were becoming frequent. At the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Howard, one for headmasters exclusively was organ- 
ized for the 30th and 31st of May, 1882, at the Doncaster Institution. 
It was attended by 15 gentlemen with that qualification, as well as by 
members of the committee of the institution. An excellent address by 
the chairman of the school, William Aldam, Esq., opened the proceed- 
ings. Mr. Howard, who presided, in his address voiced the universal 
regret felt by the profession on the loss it had sustained by the death, 
shortly before the meeting, of Mr. Hopper, of Birmingham, a regret 
which those who, like Mr. Howard and myself, had enjoyed the great 
privilege of his friendship, felt most keenly. The opening paper of 
the conference, by Rev. John Kinghan, of Belfast, was on “State Aid,” 
and its necessity was insisted on, especially for Ireland. Alas! the 
same necessity still exists. An exhaustive discussion on all the aspects 
of the question followed. Mr. Van Praagh brought forward the sub- 
ject of “Training Colleges.” I offered a paper on “The Best Means 
of Insuring Efficiency in Instruction,” which was followed by an inter- 
esting and useful discussion. Mr. Howard contributed a paper as to 
the choice of systems of instruction adapted to the necessities of pupils. 

The Rev. W. Stainer presented his views as to a course of lesson 
books on language for the deaf, when a resolution, proposed by Mr. 
Bessant, similar to the one passed at the last conference, was agreed 
upon. The necessity for such books was strongly urged and acquiesced 
in by all. Some, among others the chairman, as he said, had tried to 
do something to meet the want. This admission on his part was the 
occasion of some laughter in our usually rather solemn proceedings. 
and was joined in most heartily by himself. Said Mr. Howard: “I 
once wrote a book of lessons for publication, but, unfortunately, the 
maid got hold of the manuscript and put it all in the fire.” On which 
Mr. Sleight naively observed, “Perhaps the maid was right.” 

This conference was one of the most pleasant of any I have attended. 
made so by the geniality and the kindly hospitality, offered in genuine 
Yorkshire fashion, by the committee of the Doncaster School and its 
headmaster, our chairman. This was quite a new departure for our 
3ritish institutions and a welcome break in that system of exclusive- 
ness and isolation under which for so long they had formerly worked. 
Its two days were crowded with business, and I think its proceedings 
were not second to any similar gathering I took part in, either in 
interest or practical usefulness. Mr. Kinsey took a leading part in it 
and exhibited ability which, if it had had the opportunity of becoming 
ripened by long experience, would doubtless have been of great advan- 
tage to our work. 

It was resolved that a similar conference of headmasters should be 
held every two years, Mr. Howard being appointed as convener. Asa 
matter of fact a variety of causes prevented another meeting for 14 
or 15 years, 
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With the view of following, if at a great distance, the example of 
the American institutions in the publication of a special school peri- 
odical, I proposed to my committee to start one for our own school. 
Mr. Few, always interested in and devoted to the children, was taken 
with the idea and took the matter entirely on himself. He issued the 
first number of the “Institution Pamphlet,” as he called it, at Faster, 
1883, and continued the series twice a year until his lamented death, 
in 1887. The little magazine he brought out, although not conducted 
as I had contemplated, and lacking the attraction of illustrations, such 
provisions for them as now exist being then absent, proved nevertheless 
very useful and was highly valued by the children, to whom it was 
distributed gratuitously. These were the days when in our institutions, 
and notably in my own, news and happenings were not looked upon 


as communicable, and isolation and exclusiveness had not deserted our. 


proceedings in carrying them on. I wrote in our “Pamphlet” a number 
of short articles, but the general run of the matter did not specially 
refer to the deaf and was mostly above the heads of our pupils. Still 
it was to be welcomed as a beginning, and was, I think, the first venture 
of the kind in this country. After Mr. Few’s death the thing lapsed 
for a time; but I subsequently got the consent of the committee to 
resume. publication in a form similar to the Church parish magazines ; 
i. e., With an inner part, consisting of a number of a children’s illus- 
trated periodical, and a cover containing paragraphs relating to the 
school or matters of general interest. This latter part was written by 
teachers, children, and self. The cost was mainly provided by sale. 
This continued for some years and was succeeded, after instruction in 
printing was introduced into the technical work, by a small pamphlet, 
printed by the boys instructed in that trade. 

The experiment in oral teaching continued in my own school. After 
two years’ trial I was required by my committee to report as to its 
probability of success. In my judgment the progress made fully justi- 
fied the continuance and completion of the trial. In my estimate of 
the success achieved and of the means by which it had been gained, 
my opinions were strengthened by those of competent observers given 
spontaneously, both in speaking and in writing, that we were behind 
no similar institution in our results. And we had had exceptional 
difficulties to contend with in our initiatory instruction from the irregu- 
lar attendance already alluded to and from other causes. The standard 
I proposed to justify the continuance and eventual adoption of the 
teaching I put as follows: “To speak with a fair vocabulary of words 
and expressions so as to be easily understood, at a fair distance, by a 
person of intelligence; and to read the lips of a person—when in full 
view of them—speaking with a marked distinct utterance, and reiterat- 
ing, as may be required, unfamiliar and ill-defined words and phrases.” 
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THE DEAF CHILD’S HOME TRAINING 


Conducted by MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Swarthmore Home for Deaf Children 


A DEPARTMENT TO AID THE MOTHER IN THE REARING OF HER DEAF CHILD— 
INQUIRIES WILL BE ANSWERED BY THE EDITOR 


Outline of work for children of 3 years (periods to be lengthened as the 
child grows older) :* 


9.00 o’clock to 9.10—Color work. 

9.20 “-9.35—Sewing cards. 

9.35 “ -9.45—Lip-reading. 

9.45 

9.55 “—“10.05—Marching, dumb-bells, and wands. 

10.05 to.15—Pictures, Old Maid, number, kindergarten gifts 
and occupations. 

10.15 10.25—Gymnastics. 

10.25  10.35—“Writing” and special sense-training. 

10.35 “ to.45—Language and reading. 


Daily Program, Continued—Lan guage 


Language—Aye! There's the rub.” Language, language, language is what the 
teacher of the deaf has on her conscience from the time she undertakes the work 
until she lays it aside. And here we must go back several paragraphs to what 
was said regarding the acquisition of language by the hearing child. 

To be able to say—to pronounce—words does not mean ability to understand 
those words. For instance, you may have learned correctly to articulate—to 
pronounce—many Greek words which some one repeats to you, yet never under- 
stand the meaning of these words. How often hearing children use an expression 
the meaning of which they do not know! They have heard it said and they say 
it. The little hearing child of five is usually quite able to reproduce any sound 
or combination of sounds which may be found in the English language ; ‘but you 
know and [ know that there are hundreds of words which he may be able to 
repeat, but of whose meaning he has not the slightest idea. We may say of some 
man “Fis vocabulary is very limited,” but we do not mean to imply that he 
cannot pronounce many other words, but that he does not know their meaning. 

This ability to learn the meaning of words appears very early in children, and 
by the time a child is seven or eight years old he has a wide working vocabulary. 
The years between two and eight—or perhaps I should say nine—form the 
linguistic period of the child’s life. It is during these years that his brain is in 
best condition to retain the meaning of words and sentences. 

Every sentence learned leads to a desire for more sentences, as a self-expressed 
thought is an interesting thing to hear. (“We like to hear ourselves talk”). We 
know how fondly the mother listens to her baby’s first word. And with the first 
baby, she cannot fail to marv el at the sound. Her child is really expressing him- 
self at last! He is really going to say something! Mind you, he is not going to 
just talk—a parrot can do that—but he really has something to say. From this 
time on she is always teaching him new w ords, and if she is not he soon learns 
them himself by listening to those around him, and also by noticing their facial 
expression, 

Not so the deaf child. Even if he has been sent to school at the age of five (a 
few public schools for the deaf do admit children at this age) he has lost pre- 
cious years. His brain was ready three years before to receive sound pictures of 


* This daily schedule was first printed in THE Review for November, 1910. The 
first nine divisions of the daily program have been treated in previous numbers. 
The program may, of course, be adapted to fit individual needs. 
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language, but the little ears were closed, so the little brain received no auricular 
communications from the outside world to help him understand how people make 
themselves understood. Thus handicapped, he begins late in his child’s life to 
learn the meaning of words and sentences. He must be taught that everything 
has a name. He must learn the names of common household and personal 
articles; of acts, games, food, etc. But how? Since he has not learned to articu- 
late (speak), and he is only just learning to write, how can he express any ideas 
to others? How can he learn the names of things in such a way as to make 
them permanent in his memory? 

The hearing child hears the words and sees the face of the speaker. What can 
the deaf child do? He may see the face of the speaker, but that is not sufficient 
for all time. Besides it takes two to do this—one to speak and the child to see. 
Consequently the child learns to depend upon some one else to help him, and 
always fails to learn early in life that he can help himself. I would not do away 
with lip-reading—far from it; but it is possible to spend only a certain amount 
of energy on lip-reading, just as only a certain amount of time in school should 
be given to one subject. Give lip-reading at all times when the child is in con- 
dition to watch the lips, but do not lose that opportunity of reinforcing this by 
written words and sentences. 

There is certainly one thing which every mother of a deaf child desires—that 
the child should learn to talk, but the process of teaching articulation is a slow 
one, and must, of course, be left for the expert teacher, so that all the mother 
may do before the child goes to school is to teach him to understand the spoken 
and written forms of words and sentences. The spoken form (lip-reading) has 
already been discussed, 

Somehow, it is difficult to associate a written word with a little child in the 
kindergarten, yet he sustains no extra strain; not a bit of harm is done if the 
little one be taught to place cards bearing the name of a familiar object upon the 
object itself and pictures of it, and to understand simple written commands. On 
the contrary, the child derives much pleasure from this exercise, while the mother 
appreciates the fact that she is really teaching him something. 


Method of Teaching 


Call the child’s attention to kitty (or some other object) and let him watch you 
while you write upon a white piece of cardboard, measuring four inches by two 
inches, “a cat.” Look long at the card and then place it over the picture of the 
cat, or kitty herself if she does not object. Show the child all the cats you can 
find in pictures and in books, placing the card on each. Allow the child to put 
the card on the object as soon as he understands, which will be before long, as 
he will have little difficulty in associating the written word with what it repre- 
sents, or its picture. 

In like manner teach “a teddy bear,” allowing the child to find as many pictures 
of teddy bears as possible (be sure to have some on hand). Then mix the two 
cards (“a cat” and “a teddy bear’); look at each carefully and place, one at a 
time, on the correct object. Clap hands and smile. Remove cards and hand to 
child, who looks carefully at one, puts it on one of the objects and then does the 
same with the other. 

After he knows where each card belongs put fresh life into the game by allow- 
ing him to draw one card only and place on the correct object. Vary the exer- 
cise by showing the cards, one at a time, and requiring the child to bring the 
object, or by showing the object and requiring him to select the correct card. 
Sometimes shut your eyes, and allow the little fellow, after he has placed the 
cards on the objects, to pull your sleeve to make you open your eyes. Then there 
is hand clapping and oh! such delight, for the child thoroughly enjoys this asso- 
ciating of the written word with the thing itself. . 

Always use real articles, if possible; if not, then toys; as a last resort, pictures. 
‘Of course, mistakes are bound to be made, whereupon you must look solemn, 
say “no” and shake your head at the same time, taking up the wrong cards and 
placing them wherever they belong. Above all do not become so intent upon 
this work as to keep the child at it until he is tired, but stop while the interest is 
cat its height. 
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CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN THOUGHT 


Conducted by ANDERS HANSEN, Direktor, DEN KGL. DOVSTUMMESKOLE, Nyborg, Denmark 


OPINIONS OF LEADING SPECIALISTS ABROAD, AND RESULTS OF 
RECENT INVESTIGATION IN THE OLD WORLD 


AURAL WORK AT THE WEISSEN- 
FELS SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


It has taken some time for the fact to be 
acknowledged that partially deaf pupils may 
have their hearing usefully developed by means 
of special training. Professor Urbantschitsch’s 
first report upon this subject, issued in 1892, 

was too sanguine to be relied upon, and among 
teachers of the deaf was received with skepti- 
cism. 

Herr Brohmer, of the W eissenfels School, 
writing on this subject in “Organ,” declares 
himself to have been very skeptical as to the 
advisability of hearing exercises till experience 
gave him a clearer and correcter insight into 
the question. He was desirous to prove 
whether the pupils with remnants of hearing 
could be trained to distinguish the different 
consonants, and to recognize new word combi- 
nations formed by these consonants and vowels 
without the assistance of lip-reading. Herr 
Brohmer asserts that the results have been 
most satisfactory, even in cases where the 
hearing capacity was but slight. 

The authorities had intimated that the school 
at Weissenfels should give the new theories a 
fair trial. At first some mistakes were made 
in the selection of pupils for the work; but 
since 1900 the Bezold system to establish the 
range of hearing through a continuous-sound 
series with the aid of tuning forks has been 
adopted. Previous to the formation of special 
classes for the partially deaf pupils of the 
Weissenfels School, these pupils had received 
only four one-half hours of drill-work a week 
on the perception of sounds—an amount which 
had been found inadequate. In 1903 a special 
and fairly homogeneous class for this category 
was formed by transfer from the other five 
schools of the province to Weissenfels, this 
step being a direct effect of the deliberations 
of the Halle conference of 1902. 

The method of instruction did not differ 
widely from what is customary in the schools 
for the deaf. Whilst the teacher spoke into 
the ear of one pupil the other pupils lip-read 
what had been said. The pupils were taught 
to listen to their own voices by the use of 
tubes. This was done to have them make com- 
parisons between their pronunciation and that 
of the teacher. They also reciprocally spoke 
into the ears of each other. The standing 


endeavor of the teacher was to increase the 
number’ of sounds and compounds they were 
able to recognize through audition. 


A con- 


stant question from the outset was: Have the 
pupils learnt to hear better? The reply was 
always: Physically, no; psychologically, yes! 

The pupils in possession of that hearing 
which perceives the human voice (b' to g’), 
together with a certain degree of the extent of 
that perception (20 to 30 per cent), are in 
regard to fitness of hearing comparable with 
people who have become hard of hearing after 
the acquisition of language; but at ba begin- 
ning the partially deaf pupil lags far behind 
in readiness to comprehend what is said. This 
fact is simply due to the absence of acoustic 
images of sounds, syllables, and words. These 
images must first be acquired and stored up 
through continued drill, based partly on vision 
and partly on audition. 

The dexterity of this class of the partially 
deaf in perceiving words as well as sentences 
grew daily, and they soon could “hear” far 
more than at first. This fact does not contain 
anything extraordinary; it meant only the de- 
velopment of a dormant faculty. 

Schools for the deaf not infrequently con- 
tain pupils with an extensive range of hearing, 
say from 60 per cent to 90 per cent. But even 
such children do not perceive all the elements 
of speech, or they would not land in a school 
for the deaf. Are their remnants of hearing 
generally properly trained? Asa rule they are 
treated more like the totally deaf than like the 
hearing, whom they stand nearer. (The ma- 
jority of the so-called semi-deaf, however, 
have a far more restricted range of hearing, 
say from 20 to 40 per cent.) 

hrough conscientious and steady efforts to 
arouse the more or less latent hearing, the 
pupils are finally brought to comprehend _al- 
most all sounds by the aid of the ear. The 
teacher must place the mouth at a distance of 
from 20 to 80 centimeters from the ear, and 
in cases where the hearing capacity does not 
surpass 20 or 30 per cent, it should be placed 
almost tight to the ear, or a tube might suc- 
cessfully be employed. 

Teachers of the deaf have always acknowl- 
edged the influence of remnants of hearing 
upon the articulation. When the remnants are 
constantly trained, the speech, too, will gain. 
We cannot pretend that the pronunciation of 
all hearing persons is pleasant, and this fact 
must be remembered in making our require- 
ments of the enunciation of the hard-of-hear- 
ing. The essential thing is that their articula- 
tion be distinct. All visitors to the “hearing 
class” at the Weissenfels School verify the 
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fact that the pronunciation of the children is 
absolutely comprehensible. 

The main issue of the value or non-value of 
this pedagogical innovation, however, is to be 
decided by this question: Does it further the 
development of the united mental-linguistic 
faculties ? 

Owing to the intricacy of this matter, it is 
dificult to make an unqualified affirmative 
answer. Mental progress is in the first place 
dependent on the intelligence of the child, and 
secondly upon the means through which it is 
developed. When the emphasis of this ques- 
tion is laid upon the linguistic part, it is clear 
that the exploitation of the remnants of hear- 
ing advantageously influences their language; 
but, parallel with this, the reaction must also 
stimulate and further other mental activities. 

The partially deaf have a quicker and surer 
speech perception of instruction than have the 
totally deaf, because two roads lead to the 
perception centers if the track of audition is 
constantly and persistently developed. What 
the totally deaf are able to lip-read the par- 
tially deaf, also, can lip-read; but what is per- 
ceptible only to the ear passes unnoticed by the 
totally deaf. It is always easier for the hard- 
of-hearing to grasp the words of the non- 
expert through the ear than it is for the deaf 
to lip-read. When the man in the street takes 
pains to speak distinctly to a deaf person, his 
endeavors to be understood result too often in 
the very opposite, owing to the unnatural 
movements of the speech organs, whilst when 
speaking to a hard-of-hearing person he always 
raises the voice. It is a matter of fact that it 
is easier to the unaccustomed to speak loud 
than to be lip-read. 

Perhaps, too, there is reason to believe that 
psychologically the memory is better adapted 
to retain the acoustic images of language than 
the visual images. Perhaps the centers for 
perception and retention of acoustic images of 
speech through age-long use have been so de- 
veloped that they are fitted exactly for that 
purpose to a higher degree than are the visual 
speech centers. In and out of school the par- 
tially deaf acquire a fuller and more vital fund 
of language than their totally deaf brothers. 
Thus the former are gradually provided with 
a completer instrument for the acquisition of 
instruction. The teachers of such special 
classes all agree that pupils with an unusual 
range of hearing, or pupils who have lost their 
hearing after the acquisition of . language, 
stimulate the instruction of the class. 

A new “hearing class” has recently been 
added to the Weissenfels School, some of the 
pupils again having been transferred from the 
other provincial schools for the deaf. But the 
final goal must be to generalize the establish- 
ment of such special classes, or to erect a 
particular school for these children. The num- 
ber of hard-of-hearing pupils in attendance at 
the schools for the deaf seems perhaps too 
limited to justify the carrying out of this 
scheme ; but no doubt the public schools con- 
tain numbers of backward children, designated 


as “dunces,” whilst the real cause for retarda- 
tion lies in defective audition. 

It is unquestionable that parents would be 
less unwilling to send their hard-of-hearing 
children to a special school or class for such 
children than to have them registered as being 
deaf and sent to a school for the deaf. That 
this presumption might be correct seems to be 
affirmed through the experience gained in 
Berlin, where the municipal school for the 
hard-of-hearing within a short period has de- 
veloped into 17 classes. At Charlottenburg, 
also, a short distance from Berlin, a similar 
class for the hard-of-hearing was started two 
years ago. The Bavarian institutions for the 
deaf were the first to take up the separation of 
the partially deaf from the ordinary deaf for 
purposes of aural instruction. Lately some 
private schools for the hard-of-hearing have 
sprung up to supplement the hitherto inade- 
quate public provisions for this class of de- 
fective children. 


The 1910 Census of the Prussian Deaf 


The general census of Prussia on January 1, 
1910, shows that instruction for deaf children 
at that date was given in 46 schools and insti- 
tutions scattered over the several provinces of 
the country. One (at Berlin) was a State 
school, 35 were provincial, 2 were inter-munici- 
pal, 4 were municipal, and 4 were charitable. 
Nineteen were internates; of these 11 also had 
some of the pupils placed in homes. Twenty- 
five schools were externates and 2 (those at 
Berlin and Danzig) were pure municipal day 
schools. The teaching personnel consisted of 
457 men and III women, among whom 7 men 
and 41 women were teachers of handicrafts and 
10 men and g women were supervisors, 

The pupils numbered 2,570 males and 2,115 
females. Of these 1,391 pupils were internes 
and 2,616 boarded out, while 678 were purely 
day pupils. The attendance has considerably 
increased during the last seven-year period, 
though compulsory instruction has not yet been 
introduced. When the bill now under con- 
sideration in the Prussian diet is passed, as it 
is expected to pass at this session, attendance 
will further increase. 

In 1909 the occupations of the 602 graduates 
were examined minutely. About one-fifth of 
the boys chose tailoring, another fifth cabinet- 
making, and a third fifth shoemaking for their 
vocations. About three-fourths of the girls 
became dress-makers. It is interesting to see 
that most graduates of the same school choose 
the same occupation; thus, 8 out of 11 boys of 
the K6nigsberg school became tailors and 4 
out of 5 of the Erfurt school became cabinet- 
makers. 

The total number of deaf, persons in Prussia 
was 33,567, of whom 18,096 were males and 
15,471 females; 1,038 males and 869 females 
further suffered from other defects, such as 
feeblemindedness or blindness; 144 iridividuals 
were classed as blind and deaf. 
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HOW TO PRACTISE LIP-READING 


Conducted by EDWARD B. NITCHIE, B. A., Principal, The New York School 
for the Hard-of-Hearing 


A MONTHLY DEPARTMENT OF HOME-INSTRUCTION AND OF SUGGESTIONS 
TO THE TEACHER OF THE ART 


XI 
CONVERSATION PRACTISE 


The end and aim of all lip-reading practise 
is facility in understanding conversation. But 
to this end conversation practise alone is not 
enough. It is common to hear a pupil say: 
“I have practise in talking with people all the 
time; I don’t need any other practise.” If you 
were studying music on the piano, would it be 
sufficient only to play pieces , and never scales, 
chords, and exercises? If you were studying 
French, would it be sufficient only to converse, 
and to know nothing of forms, idiom, and 
grammar? 

Skill in reading the lips certainly can be 
gained by conversation practise alone, but 
neither so speedily nor so thoroughly as when 
such conversation practise is supplemented by 
the practise of exercises of the various kinds 
that have been explained in my _ previous 
papers. Conversely it is true that the practise 
of those exercises alone will not sufficiently 
avail unless they are put to practical applica- 
tion in what is the end of them all, conversa- 
tion, 

In conversation, however, the conscious effort 
of the lip-reader should be not to think of or 
to try to see the forms, movements, syllables, 
etc., but simply to grasp the thought of the 
speaker. The perception of the movements 
must be left to take care of itself; you should 
know them, but not think of them; your 
recognition of them should be subconscious. 
When you read the printed page, you do not 
think of the individual letters, yet, without 
being conscious of it, you see them. When 
you play the piano, the printed notes are your 
guide, but (if you are truly skillful) those 
notes are transformed into music through 
your fingers without your stopping to think 
what the notes are. The successful student of 
a foreign language uses the language like a 
native without a thought of form, case, tense, 
construction and the other demands of gram- 
mar. In each instance the technical knowledge 
is there, and is used, but it has been relegated 
to the lower centers of the brain that do things 
by habit without requiring attention or direc- 
tion. 

It should be the same in lip-reading. for the 
mind has not the time nor the power to think 
of the elements and to construct the idea there- 
from, to conduct a process of analysis and 


synthesis, at the same time. In all conversa- 
tion practise therefore let the elements take 
care of themselves and focus your effort on the- 
endeavor to grasp the thought. 

There are more ways than one of securing 
conversation practise. The beginning should 
be in forming the habit of always watching 
the mouth, not the eyes, of a speaker. For 
some the formation of this habit is difficult, but 
it must be formed if success is to be attained— 
it is one of the essentials. Even though you 
hear the sound of the voice, even though you 
actually hear every word, watch the mouth too, 
The eyes are expressive, and with many people 
so is the whole face. But no part of the face 
reveals so much as the moving lips and tongue, 
Moreover, though your gaze is focused on the 
mouth, all the rest of the face is visible to you. 
The most skillful lip-reader would find his 
difficulties doubled if he could see only the 
mouth and the rest of the face were masked; 
but if he could see the rest of the face and 
not the mouth, the difficulties would be in- 
creased a hundred-fold. 

Always watching the mouth means more 
than watching only when you are personally 
addressed. It means watching it in general 
conversation, watching it in public places, 
watching it in the case of a preacher or lecturer, 
in short, always watching it. If you are very 
deaf and still with little skill in reading the 
lips, you will probably understand only words 
here and there, and stray sentences, unless the 
conversation is turned directly to you. But 
every little counts and is a step toward more. 
If only slightly deaf, and if you hear the sound 
of the voice more or less, you should find real 
help in this habit, even from the first; for your 
eyes will be coOperating with your ears, one 
helping the other, and much that either would 
lose alone will be understood. 

More definite practise can be obtained when 
vou and some one friend are talking together. 
If your friend is like many others, he will 
persist in talking loud, a habit formed before 
the days of your endeavor to read the lips. 
Don’t let him. Over and over again, probably, 
you will have to tell him “not to talk so loud;” 
he forgets. But continue to tell him until the 
new habit is formed of talking to you more 
softly,—not in a whisper, I do not mean that, 
nor even in a low tone, but naturally, or so 
that you hear something, enough with the help 
of your eyes to understand, but not enough to 
understand without such help. Such a_ habit 
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will mean for him greatly increased ease of 
conversing with you, increased delight in such 
conversation for both of you, and good lip- 
reading practise for yourself. 

When talking with two or more friends, the 
responsibility on your part to help yourself is 
a serious one. In a previous article in THE 
Review, I have said: “It is very much easier 
to follow conversation when we know the sub- 
ject. When two people are talking we may 
say that each has a one-half share; when 
three, each has a one-third share, and so on. 
This is true provided all can hear. But if one 
is deaf, while it is still true he has a half share 
when only two are talking, when three are 
talking he has no share at all! If only the 
others would talk to him! But no, they talk 
to each other, and he is out of it.” 

It is not an easy task for us to “butt in” and 
divert that one-third share to us, where it be- 
longs; we need and ought to have help from 
the others. But it is fundamentally our task, 
and by performing it as we should we gain 
practise, and pleasure, and a great victory. 

All these ways of securing practise in con- 
versation are casual, yet not for that reason to 
be despised. They should not, however, be 
allowed to usurp the place of definite conver- 


sation practise, practise in which you do not - 


hear a sound. In this case, if you are only 
slightly deaf, it will be necessary for your 
friend or assistant to talk very, very softly—a 
low voice is better than a whisper—and for 
you not to sit too close, and, perhaps, to put a 
bit of cotton in your ears. Choose themes for 
your conversation in which you are mutually 
interested, and then let it take its course. 
Only you must remember that conversation im- 
plies give and take; you must do your share, and 
not expect a monologue from your assistant. 

Some bits of advice for your general inter- 
course with people will be useful. Do not get 
into the habit of demanding that you under- 
stand every word. Try to cultivate the power 
of grasping the thought, of constructing the 
sentence from one or more key words. Let 
the speaker continue talking until you catch 
the idea, and do not interrupt unless you feel 
that what is being said is something you ought 
to know about. In a general conversation, 
much can be lost (so to speak) without losing 
much. Try to follow the sense of what is said, 
rather than to “dig out” each word. If you 
lose a word, do not stop to think what the 
word was, for as surely as you do, you will 
lose all that follows. What is lost, is lost; 
never mind it; but continue to try to follow 
the thought. So long as you do follow the 
thought successfully, do not interrupt. You 
Should, of course, interrupt if you lose the 
thought completely. Though it does not pay, 
as a rule, if we lose a word here and there, to 
interrupt the speaker, we must be very careful 
not to carry “bluffing” too far. To pretend to 
understand, when really scarcely anything is 
understood, is inexcusable. 

The necessity of a good light on the speaker’s 


face should be realized. A light that makes 
visible the action of the tongue is a great 
help. A light from above, such as a high gas- 
light, will not do this; the light should be as 
nearly as possible on a level with the face. If 
you find the speaker’s face is in the shadow, 
either change your own position to a more 
favorable one, or ask the speaker to change his. 

Rapid and indistinct utterance will be the 
root of much of your trouble in understanding. 
Sometimes if you will yourself adopt a care- 
ful, distinct and rather slow utterance, you 
will find that there is a tendency to follow 
suit on the part of the person talking to you. 
This subterfuge is not always successful, but 
it is always worth trying. 

Necessity has been called the mother of in- 
vention. It is also the mother of achievement. 
The achievements of all lip-readers will be 
surer and more rapid, the more they force 
upon themselves the necessity of understand- 
ing with the eves. We can best lay this neces- 
sity upon ourselves at first in our home life. 
As far as may be possible, communication with 
members of the family should be by sight. 
Requests for different articles at the table may 
quickly be learned and understood in this way. 
And at all other times the endeavor should be 
made not to depend upon the ears when the 
eyes can serve. 


The Education of the Blind-deaf in Great 
Britain 


A joint committee, representing the Joint 
Examination Board for Teachers of the Deaf 
and the College of Teachers of the Blind, was 
recently appointed to consider the education of 
the blind-deaf. After a series of meetings this 
committee have presented their report. They 
find that there are about fifty blind-deaf chil- 
dren in Great Britain, and they recommend 
that an effort be made to establish a residen- 
tial school for them at a cost of £15,000. The 
annual cost for the education and maintenance 
of each child they estimate to be £60, which, it 
is hoped, could be obtained from local educa- 
tion authorities, thus making the institution 
self-supporting. It is expected that experience 
would lead to the drafting of pupils, after 
their training periods, into one or other of ex- 
isting workshops for the blind, in order that 
they might practice the occupation they had 
been taught. The committee recommend that 
the teachers of these children should be trained 
in the method of teaching both the blind and 
deaf, and be required to possess the certificate 
of the Joint Examination Board for Teachers 
of the Deaf, as well as that of the College of 
Teachers of the Blind, both of which are offi- 
cially recognized by the Board of Education 
An average salary of £100, resident, is sug- 
gested for teachers, and of £300, resident, for 
the headmaster. The report is now under the 
consideration of the two bodies represented on 
the joint committee, but so far no definite 
action has been taken.—A. J. S. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by WARREN ROBINSON, M. A., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 
Chairman Industrial Section of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 


THE ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY OF THE DEAF—SUGGESTIONS TO INDUSTRIAL 
TEACHERS, STORIES OF SUCCESS, AND HINTS ON HOW TO SUCCEED 


SOME PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Is deafness too severe a handicap to start 
with in all the events of this great race of life, 
or are there some which give openings to suc- 
cess? I think there are, and they are the handi- 
craft trades mostly. The plain trades of the 
villages come first, because they are so neces- 
sary, such as shoemaking and mending, t tailor- 
ing, carpentry, painting, stone-masoning, agri- 
culture, gardening, tin smithing, baking, clog- 
ging, &c. 

Then in the towns there are again most of these 
and some more, such as wood and stone carv- 
ing, printing, lithography, book-binding, re- 
poussé beating, cabinet-making, and many more 
where dangerous machinery is not in use. But 
to do well in these, and to be fairly sure of 
regular employment, the deaf lad must prove 
himself as good as his hearing neighbor. Not 
only must he be a good workman, he must be 
reasonable and a good shop-mate. What a 
field of serious thought this latter sentence 
opens up to experienced workers amongst the 
deaf! A good shop-mate! Putting on one 
side the absolutely necessary manual and tech- 
nical skill which may be generally possessed, 
this phrase covers the largest industrial prob- 
lem connected with the deaf. It is a great deal 
to give them a good start, but it is much more 
satisfactory to see them running the race well, 
rather than to see them giving up on the basis 
of some silly excuse which no hearing lad 
would think of breathing, or seeing dislike of 
this or that being allowed to interfere with 
daily bread. 

Yes, we can get over the difficulty of indus- 
trial handwork efficiency, but the supreme task 
before us is to give that moral fiber which 


*Abstracted from a paper read by Mr. W. 
Nelson, at the Seventh Biennial Conference of 
British Teachers of the Deaf. Mr. Nelson is 
Headmaster of the Manchester School for the 
Deaf, which, under the late Mr. W. S. Bessant, 
gave the lead in industrial training to the 
English schools for the deaf. The Manchester 
school now has a separate department for the 
industrial training of deaf youths from sixteen 
to twenty-one—the only provision of its kind 
in Britain. Mr. Nelson deprecates the teach- 


ing of trades during the legal school nore of 
seven to sixteen. 


means so much in the great workshop of the 
world. Has it ever struck you how important ’ 
those two years of military training for all 
youths has been to industrial Germany? It 
has undoubtedly made it. Cleanliness, order, 
authority, self-respect and respect for others, 
cooperation, the effect of all this is shown at 
every turn. It is to this aspect of the deaf 
problem that I wish particularly to call your 
attention. How are we to improve this moral 
fiber which has, when coupled with handicraft 
skill, such a marketable value? Not by reduc- 
ing the ordinary school period. Even if you 
do “ketch them as kids” it will take all your 
time to fit them to be men before they are six- 
teen. The absence of motive in their school 
life is more disastrous than the absence of 
specialized training. What is the position in 
life to which the great majority of them have 
been called? Must they not in the main be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water? Is it 
necessary or useful for us or them to think of 
a higher literary education in the case, say, of a 
very, very small percentage, not more than two 
or three, I should estimate it? I know now a 
very brilliant young congenital deaf boy who 
could without doubt go on to the university, 
and do well as far as studies were concerned; 
but what afterwards? Which of the learned 
professions could he follow? The question is 
unanswerable in a sense that would justify 
such higher training. 

We have,then, perforce to turn back to plain 
every-day work. 

When the old apprenticeship system was in 
full swing very little difficulty was experienced 
in putting capable deaf lads to trades. The 
small master frequently proved sympathetic 
and was generally in touch with the parents or 
the missionary for the district. This all worked 
very well and many first-rate artisans were to 
be found amongst the deaf, 

This position is now quite altered and in 
some places where there is no large staple in- 
dustry, such as we have in Lancashire, it is 
with the greatest difficulty that masters can be 
persuaded to take a deaf boy into their shops. 

In Lancashire quite a number of them have 
hearing parents or brothers and sisters in the 
mills who can plead with the foreman for a 
place, and promise also to be responsible to 
some extent for them amongst the machinery. 

In London there are, as I have already said, 
a very large number of small trades and a few 
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large ones like the printing trade. We ‘cannot 
therefore say that what will do for one place 
will be equally applicable to another. 

The craft schools in London which have 
been in existence for some time have probably 
paved the way for a system of part-time in- 
dustrial training which is said to have been so 
successful at Anerley, and at Oak Lodge for 
the Deaf, and Elm Court and Linden Lodge 
for the Blind. 

These schools deal with children who are 
drafted to them from the various centers at 
thirteen years of age, and for the last three 
years of school life receive preparatory trade 
instruction. Mr. White, who had so much to 
do with the start and ultimate success of the 
Anerley school, carries on now, in a very 
much larger way, similar preparatory trade 
training at Margate. His system is to have an 
experimental year from the age of thirteen to 
fourteen, in which time he carefully watches 
the lads and has reports from the various in- 
structors, and at fourteen finally settles on the 
trade most likely to suit each boy or girl. 

How these lads after leaving school are 
placed at different trades for which they have 
been prepared I don’t pretend to know. It 
must be a very difficult task, but I believe it is 
being done and that the lads are generally 
getting on very well. In the North of England 
I do not think it would be likely to answer so 
well. There exists here a very strong feeling 
amongst workmen against the partly school- 
trained apprentice. 

Our system at Old Trafford has therefore 
been devised on a different plan. 

Boys whose parents can find them suitable 
work at sixteen years of age are allowed to 
leave then. The other boys for whom there is 
no prospect of suitable work at home are 
drafted into the Trade Training School at 
fifteen and a half or sent to an outside work- 
shop on trial. If this trial is satisfactory the 
school authority responsible for the lad’s ordi- 
nary education is informed, and an appren- 
ticeship scholarship for the first three years 
recommended. These scholarships have on our 
evidence been very freely granted. Then the 
real apprenticeship begins, as in an ordinary 
workshop, under skilled journeymen, and ail 
the work done is for the trade as it were. No 
mistake can be made without a loss, and the 
greatest possible commercial strictness is in- 
sisted upon. The workshops are conducted 
like an ordinary business. From the first the 
apprentices are paid a small wage, for which 
they work a full day, the hours conforming to 
workshop hours in the town. Between Sep- 
tember and the end of March evening classes 
on the commercial plan are held, which all the 
apprentices must attend. At the age of twenty 
they are fit to take places as ordinary journey- 
men. Generally they are taken on at piece- 
work wages, and they can earn in that way ‘as 
much as any other man. This, of course, de- 
pends on their training being absolutely 
thorough in every respect. E. g.—lIf a lad after 


serving his apprenticeship as a tailor, is taken 
on in a business as a coat hand on piece-work 
terms, his coats must be well-made and pass 
the severe scrutiny of the foreman. Other- 
wise he would have no money to take, and 
would soon be dismissed. 

This, then, briefly, is the kind of industrial 
training I believe in, because it is complete and 
is entirely on workshop lines. It is in connec- 
tion with a school, but is not in any sense 
schooly, or calculated to make a lad think he 
knows everything, and so bring him into dis- 
astrous conflict with his foreman and _ shop- 
mates. 

The scheme is on the Hostel principle, and 
is suitable both for boys working at trade in 
the training school and for those going out 
during the day, into the town shops. The 
latter go punctually, are clean, and physically ~ 
in splendid condition. Masters are glad to 
have them, and if anything goes wrong know 
whom to refer it to at once. 

The apprentices turned out so far have all 
got work at once at good wages. 

Mr. Jas. E. Jones, the founder of the indus- 
trial training school and my committee, attach 
great importance to the Hostel life of the ap- 
prentices. It commences at a stage in a deaf 
lad’s life which is very critical. All kinds of dif- 
ficulties occur as to wages, punctuality, obedi- 
ence to rule, etc., and the lads have to be 
reasoned with and given an insight into what 
they are to expect when they actually go out 
into the world. 

In conclusion, what I have said may be sum- 
marized in a very few words. 

Industrial training is necessary for a con- 
siderable number of the deaf in our schools. 
Without its equipment many will go to the 
wall. But it is not all important, and should 
be regarded rather as the completion of a 
good general education than a part of it. Both 
should be done well. Neither can be played 
with, nor can they, to my thinking, be mixed 
up with any real satisfactory result for either. 
But the ordinary education up to sixteen years 
of age can be such that it will give that gen- 
eral training of the hand and eye which will 
materially help in the specialization in any 
handicraft which follows. 

During the last two years of the boys’ school 
life lectures on the different suitable trades 
might be given with great advantage, and visits 
made to workshops, etc. These lectures should 
aim at implanting a desire in the mind of the 
boy towards some particular branch of work; 
in short, give him a motive in life. Hearing 
boys hear all these things discussed—wages, 
hours, prospects of regular work, trade unions, 
etc. Let us discuss them with our deaf pupils, 
and so prepare them for reasonable choice of 
work and for some of the grave difficulties 
which owing to their affliction, always will 
beset them—those difficulties of moral fiber 
which I have mentioned and which our mis- 
sionaries realize so fully. 

I have spoken of the great changes that have 


occurred in the industrial life of the community 
during the last generation. The passing of 
industrial undertakings into the hands of cor- 
porations and companies, their increase in size, 
the disappearance of personal relations, the 
organization of labor, universal education, all 
these prove fatal to the patriarchal order of 
things, and the future prosperity of our deaf 
friends is largely dependent upon them. In 
my paper I have tried to point out one way to 
good and useful citizenship, but I have no 
doubt that there are many others, varying with 
localities, and that all fully deserve our united 
sympathy and support. 


NOTES ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT’ 


Those 17 joints executed in pine and the 
folding stool from the West Virginia School 
were splendid lessons in their way. 


The forge work of the Missouri School was 
the tinest of its kind. The harness work was 
excellent, too, and the only display in that line. 


Twenty-three schools were represented and 
work of every kind was put on display except 
bookbinding, pattern-making, cooking, and 
agricultural products. 


Pamphlets containing industrial and domes- 
tic science courses and rules governing pupils 
during work hours, shown by some of the 
schools, were very interesting. 


For the first time in its history, Gallaudet 
College was represented, and china painting, 
architectural drawings, and some well-executed 
pictures made up its collection. 

The extensive, varied and beautiful exhibit 
of the Virginia School was shipped in a large 
cedar chest, also a product of the industrial 
department of that institution. 


The china painting from the South Carolina 
School was on such a large and varied scale 
and so exquisitely finished that it was enough 
to reflect great credit on that institution. 


That beautiful large slumber robe of wool, 
colored a clouded red, running into dark crim- 
son, which was sent by the Montana School, 
attracted much attention. It was crochetted 
by little girls from 9 to 12 years old. 


It is to be very much regretted that the ex- 
hibit was not all in one place instead of being 
so much scattered about the school. Vice- 
President Dobyns made a note of this fact, 
and expressed his purpose to have it different 
next time. 


‘Held in connection with the Nineteenth 
Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, at Delavan, Wis., July 6-13. 
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The showing made by the day schools was a 
surprise even to veterans of the profession, 
In drawing, sewing, wood, and even in metals, 
they admirably held their own. Particularly 
was this true of the Ironwood ( Mich.) School, 


Printing did not make much of a show, 
There were samples from Michigan, Missouri, 
Kansas, Winnipeg, and Mississippi, and those, 
with the fine exhibit of job printing by Mr. 
John E. Purdum, of Chicago, practically cov- 
ered that department. 


The Kendall School, like Gallaudet College, ° 
made its first exhibit at Delavan. The ex- 
hibit consisted mostly of manual training, 
which certainly was a credit to that institution, 
considering how little had ever been done in 
the industrial line in the past. 


The School for the Deaf at Chefoo, China, 
was well represented in a small way, putting 
on display samples of clay-modeling, Chinese 
garments made by the children, quite an 
amount of text-book work, and a chart of 
Sell’s Visible Speech as used in that school. 


In the judgment of Supt. I. D. Clarke, of 
the Michigan School, the shops of the Wis- 
consin School are models in both construction 
and equipment, and to the work in millinery, 
domestic science, manual training, mechanical 
drawing, forging, and art in this school he 
gave a leading place. 


The hardwood models of a variety of arti- 
cles, including ladles, kneading boards, dress- 
ers, folding bed, box, shelf, and a number of 
others from the Maryland School for the Col- 
ored Deaf, comprised an exhibit which that 
school could be proud of. Every piece was of 
some use, and it showed what those pupils 
would be capable of. doing on a large scale if 
called upon. 


The largest, most varied and highly educa- 


‘tional exhibits were from the Michigan and 


Illinois schools. They were simply an inspi- 
ration in themselves. Two things Illinois had 
that were found nowhere else were photog- 
raphy and rug weaving, the looms for doing 
the latter having been made in the shops of 
that school. Though the weaving had_ been 
carried on only a year, the rugs were splendid 
speciments. 


The large exhibit of the Mississippi School 
consisted mainly of well-finished articles of 
art, sewing, and furniture of cedar and cherry, 
among which were a dresser mounted with 
three mirrors, a box made of different kinds 
of wood, a mounted inlaid checker-board, etc., 
the interest in all of which was heightened by 
photographs of the institution and its sanitary 
kitchen, the best planned and appointed of its 
kind of any school for the deaf in the country. 
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THE UNIVERSAL ALPHABETICS 


Conducted by M. GARDINER 


MONTHLY LESSONS IN MELVILLE BELL SPEECH SYMBOLS, THE MASTERY OF 
WHICH ENABLES THE STUDENT CORRECTLY TO PRONOUNCE 
ANY SOUND IN HUMAN SPEECH 
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